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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 
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My stock in the Belles Lettres is almost inexhaustible. I have a complete 
set of criticisms on all the ancient authors. I have several new essays, and a 
long string of papers, both serious and diverting, for periodical lucubrations.— 
Thus, my dear friend, have I opened to you the main drift of my design; and I 
believe, at a moderate computation—let me see—ay, after I have cleared my- 
self in the world, I shall be able to retire into the country, let me tell you, with 
a pretty fortune in my pocket. Adventurer—WNo. 6. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN ACCOUNT 


Of an Attempt, made by Dr. Bollmann, a Hanoverian, and Francis 
K. Huger, esq. an American, to liberate M. de la Fayette from 
his confinement in the Castle of Olmutz. 


[ The following narrative of an attempt to reseue the Marguie de la Fayette 
from his imprisonment at Olmutz, made in the month of November, 1794, by 
Dr. Erick Bollmann, from the electorate of Hanover, and Francis K. Huger, 
esq. of South Carolina, and of the previous circumstances which led to it,—would 
never have been written, had not a most lame and imperfect account of that 
transaction appeared in the Edinburgh Annual Register forthe year 1809. If the 
recollection of that event deserved to be revived, perhaps the wish is excusable 
that its history should be known correctly. } 


Mr. E. Bottmann, having graduated, as doctor of medicine 
and surgery, at the university of Gottingen, in the spring of the 
year 1791, departed on a journey through the southern parts of 
Germany, and through France, in pursuit of medical knowledge. 
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He staid successively at Wurtzburg, Mentz, Strasburg, &c. and 
arrived at Paris in the month of January, 1792, already much 
shaken in hils professional faith, from the great diversity of medical 
opinions, and medical proceedings, which he observed among 
celebrated practitioners, in various places, while all pretended 
equally to success, and commanded confidence; generally more 
the result of prudence and dexterity than of science. 

He resided at Paris in the hotel of prince Edward, on the 
Boulevard, attending the lectures of the skilful and amiable Des- 
sault, at the Hotel Dicu, and practising among the poor; whom he 
attended, at their houses, gratis, agreeably to notice in the public 
prints, in order to have an opportunity of collecting a stock of 
facts of his own observation, and of acquiring experience. 

While thus engaged, it was impossible not to become, at the 
same time, deeply interested in the momentous events which were 
daily passing around him, and not to form an opinion with regard 
to the principal characters then prominent on the theatre of the 
French revolution. 

The constituent, or national assembly, had just finished their 
labours. The new constitution had been adopted and sworn to by 
the king and the people. The legislative assembly, under that 
constitution, were in session, and divided into two parties, the 
Jacobins and the Feuillants; the former of which advanced with 
steady, well-concerted, and measured steps, towards the completion 
of those deeds of disorganization and horror which soon succceded, 
and which the latter, though they foresaw and feared, were unable 
to prevent. 

The doctor observed the struggles between the parties, and 
studied the character of the principal actors with the more atten- 
tion, as he then regularly corresponded with some of the most 
distinguished literary men of his native country, who encouraged 
and gave publicity to his political communications. 

From the facts which fell under his notice, and generally from 
what he heard and saw, he formed the opinion, which he has never 
since had occasion to alter, that the party called Feuillants, though 
unable to overcome their opponents—because restrained by prin- 
ciple in the choice of their means—were by far the most estimable 
men of any that became conspicuous in the early days of the reve- 
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lution, and, it may now be added, of any that have become conspi- 
cuous since. It consisted chiefly of honest enthusiasts, sincerely 
wishing the establishment of a free and well regulated govern- 
ment,—a true representation of the people, a vigorous executive, 
and the supremacy of the laws. Some of them, like Talleyrand, 
saw well that these advantages would not be speedily obtained, 
yet could act no other part than they did; while the greater num- 
ber unfortunately knew not, that, for a nation to be free, it is by no 
means sufficient, as has been imagined, that she wills to be so. A 
free government requires essentially the habits of free men in those 
to be governed. Where these habits happen not to exist, as a 
result of fortunate circumstances, no earthly power can rapidly 
create them, and attempts at political freedom, in this situation, 
will for ever produce nothing, except the tyranny of unprincipled 
demagogues or military leaders, and a more abject condition of the 
people, till, perhaps,—after a long succession of convulsions and 
slaughter,—a new, a thinned and suffering generation becomes 
susceptible of a better order of things. 

Lally de Tolendal, Talleyrand, Narbonne, La Fayette, the La- 
meths, the Montmorencys, Joucourt, kc. &c. were among the most 
prominent in this party. 

The 10th of August arrived. The Thuilleries were taken by 
an armed mob, and not a Parisian mob even, but a set of villains, 
collected all over France, and brought to the capital for that very 
purpose, of a figure and aspect so hideous, as to be absolutely 
beyond the conception of any American reader. The Swiss guard 
of the king was murdered; the king himself imprisoned. The 
doctor had been on the scene of action in the early part of the day; 
then at the legislative assembly, where they indecently debated, 
in the presence of the king and his family, how to dispose of them. 
He spent the evening with a friend in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
and, at a late hour, had to traverse the city to reach his home.— 
Dead bodies were strewed over the pavement. The artificial day 
of festivity prevailed, but not a soul was to be seen in the streets, 
except here and there a group of armed, half naked men; not a 
voice was to be heard, except now and then the horrid yell of 


vive la nation! 
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The Jacobins reigned. Murderers in pay paraded the streets. 
Numerous lists of proscribed persons existed, and were hourly 
making out. The barriers of Paris were shut.—When things 
had come to this state, the doctor was called upon by the minister 
af the Swedish chapel, his acquaintance, and desired to accompany 
him to Madame de Stael.—She wished to see the doctor on the 
subject of the count de Narbonne. This gentleman was one of the 
procribed, most eagerly sought for, and the mob had already seve- 
ral times assembled before the hotel of the Swedish ambassador, 
and threatened to search it, presuming, from his intimacy there, 
that the count had sought refuge under its roof. 

The extraordinary talents of this distinguished lady, and her 
confidence, could hardly have failed to rouse any man to some 
unusual exertion; but she stood not in nced of them on this occa- 
sion. The situation spoke. She felt herself in some measure 
responsible for Narbonne’s fate. She suffered in the extreme. 
The doctor promised to reflect, and to return. 

He went immediately to see lord Gower, the British ambas- 
sador, and, as a Hanoverian, obtained from him a passport for 
England. This passport he took to Mr. Le Brun, the minister 
for foreign affairs, who kept it, and gave another in exchange, 
which he presented to Mr. Petion, then mayor of Paris, and the 
democratic idol of the day, who countersigned it, and thus the 
doctor became possessed of one document, for himself, in perfect 
order. 

To obtain another for the count seemed difficult. Many ex- 
pedients were thought of, attempted, and abandoned. . The person 
who should furnish the name, would be necessarily involved in 
some risk. The business could be proposed but to few, and those 
few declined it. At last, the doctor prevailed on a German, a native 
of Alsace, a young man of great worth, his friend, and now a re- 
spectable merchant in London, to go with him to lord Gower, 
where he made him pass for a Hanoverian, and obtained for him 
a passport, as he had previously for himself. This document was 
again exchanged at the office of foreign affairs, and the new pass- 


port received the signature of the mayor. 
He then bought a postchaise, ordered the horses to be at the 
door of his hotel on Monday, the 20th of August, 1792, at four 
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o’clock in the morning, and, on the evening preceding, took Nar- 
bonne to his lodgings, where he passed the night. 
The horses came at the hour appointed, and both took their 
seats in the chaise. . 
The doctor, in order to ascertain the proceedings at the gates 
of Paris, had passed previously through several of them, on vari- 
ous pretexts, but not through that which he was finally to pass 
with the count, for fear of exciting attention. The production of 
his passport had always proved sufficient to procure him egress 
and readmittance, without being obliged to descend from the car- 
riage, or to undergo an examination. The same was therefore ex- 
pected now, and the reader may judge how great was the surprise 
of our travellers, when they were stopped by a sentinel, shortly 
after having entered the Rue St. Denis, which leads to the gate 
of the same name, and to the road to Boulogne and Calais. They 
produced their passports, but the sentinel would not look at them. 
‘‘ My orders are,” he said, “ to make every traveller step out, and 
walk into the guard-room, where your papers will be examined.” 
To form an idea of the criticalness of this moment, it is neces- 
sary to know that the count de Narbonne had lived the greater part 
of his life in Paris; that he had just been minister of war, and had 
repeatedly spoke in that capacity at the bar of the legislative as- 
sembly; that he was tall and portly, known to thousands, of an 
appearance too commanding and distinguished easily to be forgote 
ten, and on this occasion but ill disguised by a blue English great 
coat, taken from the wardrobe of Talleyrand, who had had the 
address, previously to this epoch, to have himself sent ina diplo- 
matic capacity to England, where he resided with Mr. De Chau- 
velin, the nominal French ambassador at the court of St. James. 
Hesitation would have been destruction. The doctor stepped 
out boldly, and Narbonne followed him. On entering the guard- 
room, he saw before him from twenty to thirty men, of the national 
guards, on their feet. He anticipated questions by saying at once, 





“ My name is » and that of this gentleman ————. He 
does not speak a work of French. I serve him as interpreter. 
We came from England to witness the events of the French reyo- 
lution, and are distressed exceedingly te be obliged, by our private 


concerns, to return to England at a period when these events be- 
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come more interesting than ever.” What do they think,” re-, 
plied a voice, “in England of our revolution?”’—The doctor did 
not fail Lo answer promptly, and to say every thing, his imagination 
could suggest, that might rivet their attention and please ther. 
The conversation was protracted during half an hour, and Narbonne 
in the meanwhile kept in the back ground, gaped, and sometimes 
uttered an English curse of impatience.—They at last took the 
papers, looked at them, and showed the travellers up stairs, where 
there was a secretary, who put underneath his “ visé.”’ This ce- 
remony gone through, they at last regained their seat in the post- 
chaise, and drove off. 

Similar, but less trying scenes, occurred twice or three times 
on the road to Boulogne, where they arrived at three in the after- 
noon on Tuesday. <A packet was just ready. It blew a gale, but 
fair. At seven they drank tea at Dover. 

On the day following they proceeded to London, and thence 
to Kensington, in its vicinity, where they met Talleyrand, and were 
soon afterwards joined by Montmorency, Joucourt, and others of 
the same political persuasion. They had not been there long when 
accounts arrived of the horrible massacres at Paris on the second 
and third of September. 

The doctor continued for several successive weeks in the 
deli¢htful society of these people, all remarkable for upright patri- 
otic intentions, and some of them for brilliant wit, exquisite taste, 
and the most spiendid acquirements. He then resumed his litera- 
ry occupations in London, and had been engaged in them for some 
time when he was visited by the celebrated count Laily de Tolen- 
dal, whose talents and eloquence had rendered hini so conspicuous in 
the constituent assembly.—He proposed to him to proceed to Ber- 
lin, as the bearer of a memorial to the king of Prussia, which had 
for its object to prevail on that monarch to release from captivity 
the marquis de la Fayette, then confined in the citadel of Magde- 
burg. On leaving the army, when he found that, after the revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August, he was on the point of becoming a 
victim to the fury of the Jacobins, he had been most unjustly ar- 
rested by the Austrians, when passing their lines, and delivered 
over to the king of Prussia, whose strong places happened to be 


more contiguous 
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The doctor accepted this proposition, and a few days after- 
wards—having received his papers and instructions—left London 
for the place of his destination. 

On his arrival at Berlin, finding the king absent, he proceeded 
to Rheinsberg, then the residence of prince Henry of Prussia, 
brother to the great Frederick, to whom he had been furnished with 
introductory letters. He found him surrounded with several lite- 
rary men of distinction, among whom was the chevalier de Bouffler, 
known by the beauty of his poetical compositions. The prince 
lived with these persons a life of elegant retirement, and took no 
part in public affairs; yet, from the information the doctor received 
during the week of his residence with the prince, he perceived at 
once that his mission would be unsuccessful. 

On the return of the king, he delivered, at Berlin, to the mar- 
quis de Luchesini, then minister for forcign affairs, the memorial 
with which he had been charged, and, after some interviews on the 
subject, was finally informed that the request could not be acceded 
to, beeause the marquis de la Fayette was not the king’s prisoner. 
fle had merely taken charge of him, but, unwilling that the odium 
of his captivity should fall any longer on himself, was now deter- 
mined to deliver him over to the Austrian government. 

The doctor departed with this reply, and made some stay at 
}Iamburg, where a journalist had succeeded in establishing some 
channel of intelligence with the prisoner at Magdeburg. He was 
required by the friends of the marquis at London to sce whether 
some advantage might not be derived from this circumstance, and 
found himself therefore obliged to communicate on the subject 
with the journalist, though fearing, from the worthless character 
of the man, that he should be betrayed. What he apprehended 
‘happened. The sentinels, who guarded La Fayette at Magde- 
burg, and his companions in arms, who had been arrested at the 
same time, and were confined with him—were suddenly doubled, 
and all the padlocks changed. A few weeks later the prisoners 
were removed to Neisse, in Silesia, and soon afterwards escorted 
to the Austrian frontier. 

The friends of the marquis in England were now, of course, in 
the greatest distress, and the more uneasy, as they had totally lost 
steht of the prisoner, whose health they besides knew to have 
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greatly suffered in consequence of his confinement. They en- 
treated the doctor to return to Germany, to trace him, to establish 
some intelligence with him, and, if possible, since representations 
availed not, to procure his liberation by any practicable means. 

The doctor had become more and more attached to the friends 
of the marquis, and to his cause. He considered his imprisonment, 
as it certainly was, in the highest degree unjustifiable, and unjust. 
He felt also gradually more disposed to abandon his regular career, 
because increased observation convinced him that he had been 
brought up to a profession devoid of a solid basis; in which, as in 
matters of creed, there was no other retreat from harassing doubts 
and perplexities than a blind adherence to some system; and in the 
pursuit of which, a wise and good man—at least while the brain re- 
mained unclouded and free—could hope for no greater satisfaction 
than that of protecting the patients who might be attended against 
the evils which the dogmatic hardihood of an ordinary practitioner 
might possibly have inflicted —These inducements were strength- 
ened by another. He had formed, while at Hamburg, an attach- 
ment to one of the most distinguished, and certainly the most ac- 
complished lady of that city, which was as warmly returned, and 
countenanced by most of her relations. It was opposed, however, 
and naturally enough, by her parents, who could see nothing flat- 
tering in the connexion with a gentleman without a fortune and 
without a name. He found himself, therefore, on his return to 
London, in a tone of mind which would naturally dispose him to 
seek distinction and success, rather by the prompt means of some 
romantic effort, than by steady labour in a beaten track, by which, 
in common, they are slowly, but surely, anc perhaps more merito- 
riously acquired. 

He therefore readily complied with the wishes of the friends 
of the marquis, left England in June, 1794, and traversed Germa- 
ny as a traveller in pursuit of instruction and knowledge. After 


a short stay in Saxony, he proceeded to Silesia, and there ascer- 
tained that La Fayette, after some detention at Neisse, had actually 
been surrendered to the Austrian government; a detachment of 
Austrian troops having received him and his fellow prisoners on 
the Austrian frontier, and taken the route towards Olmutz. 
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Previous to following him, it became requisite to reconnoitre 
the country along the frontier, and, if possible, to fix on some 
place that might serve as a temporary retreat, and of which advan- 
tage might be taken, in case an opportunity should present itself 
of rescuing the marquis from captivity. None seemed better cal- 
culated for this purpose than Tarnowitz, contiguous to the frontier of 
Poland, and not a day’s journey distant from that of Austrian Silesia 
The Prussian government possessed there extensive lead mines, 
which were under the direction of count Rheden. On viewing 
these mines, and passing some time with the count, the doctor sa- 
tisfied himself that the situation of the latter was such as to afford 
him ample means to shelter a fugitive traveller from all pursuit, 
while, at the same time, the liberal tenor of his sentiments, and 
the energy of his character, inspired the fullest confidence that he 
would not, on such an emergency, be wanting in zeal to promote 
the success of an enterprise undertaken from pure and honourable 
motives. Tarnowitz, therefore, was the place kept in view for 
the purpose of a temporary retreat, if required, without, however, 
giving the count the most distant idea of what was meditated. 
This point settled in his mind, he proceeded towards Olmutz, a 
strong Austrian fortress in Moravia, on the high road to Vienna, 
from which it is distant about one hundred and fifty miles. 

It is necessary to know that the police in the Austrian do- 
minion is more rigorous than in any other country in Europe, 
France alone perhaps excepted. The secret agents of the main 
office of Police at Vienna are spread over the whole country. 
Strangers, in particular, are watched, and if by their conduct or 
expressions they cause the least uneasiness, they are put under what 
is there termed the first degree of arrest—that is, one of the agents 
of the police, unknown to the person suspected, is directed to fol- 
low him, in some suitable disguise, wherever he may go, to watch 
him from morning to night, and to keep, as much as possible, an 
exact account of all his conduct and movements, and even of his 
conversations. It has often happened, when a suspected person 
experienced the further degrees of arrest, that is, he was actually 
seized, that he found in the hands of the tribunal before which he 
was conducted, a minute journal of all his transactions for many 
months, and sometimes for years preceding. At the period of 
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which we speak, the watchfulness of the police was even greater 
than usual, because the events in France, and those in Poland, 
where a revolution had just been crushed by the united efforts of 
the surrounding powers, rendered all governments uneasy. 

Under such circumstances, the utmost caution was indispen- 
sable to success, and information became the more difficult to 
obtain, as all direct inquiry would inevitably have led to sus- 
picion. 

The doctor understood, however, that a number of state pri- 
soners were detained at Olmutz, whose names were so carefully 
concealed, that, even in the orders concerning them, they were only 
designated by their respective numbers. They therefore remained 
unknown to the public, particularly since those who occasionally, in 
their official duty, approached them, by the regulations adopted, 
were bound, as it were, not to know them, though the prisoners them- 
selves should reveal theirnames. It seemed highly probable that 
the marquis de la Fayette was one of them, because the detachment 
which received him and his companions at the frontier had cer- 
tainly taken the road to Olmutz, and no removal of state prisoners 
from that place had taken place lately. The doctor took it there- 
fore at once for granted, and, in viewing the different curiosities 
of the place, went also to the hospital, where he examined every 
thing with particular attention, begged leave to observe the pro- 
gress of some critical cases, and endeavoured to form an acquain- 
tance with the first surgeon. He knew that the health of the 
marquis was delicate, that for this reason, and from the desire to 
multiply contacts, so natural to persons confined, he would not 
omit seeking medical aid; and that, of all the medical men in Ol- 
mutz, this military surgeon was the most likely to be charged with 
attending him. 

The surgeon proved to be a manof intelligence, probity, and 
feeling. After several interviews, when the conversation turned 
on the effect of moral impressions on the constitution, the doctor— 
drawing a pamphlet from his pocket—said abruptly, “ since we 
are on this subject~~-you attend the state prisoners here—La l’ay- 
ette is among them—his health must be impaired. Show him this 
pamphlet. Tell him a traveller left it with you, who lately saw in 


London all the persons named in it, his particular friends. That 
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they are well, and continue attached to him as much as ever.— 
This intelligence will do him more good than all your drugs.”—~ 
At the same moment he laid the pamphlet on the table, and per- 
eciving the surgeon knew not rightly what to reply, changed the 
conversation, and shortly after left him. 

From his manner it became sufficiently apparent that La 
Fayette was at Olmutz, and that the surgeon saw him. If he 
therefore delivered the pamphlet, the hint was given, and the mar- 
quis would naturally improve the opportunity to operate on the 
feelings of this good man, and to contrive a further commu- 
nication. 

When the doctor returned to the surgeon, after the.lapse of 
some days, the latter mentioned of his own accord that he had 
delivered the pamphlet; that the marquis rejoiced at having re- 
ceived intelligénce of his friends, but that he wished to learn some 
more particulars respecting the situations of one or two of them 
whom he named. On hearing this, the doctor, appearing to have 
accidentally about him some white paper, but which in fact had 
been prepared for the emergency, sat immediately down, and 
wrote a few lines in French, which language the surgeon under- 
stood, in reply to the inquiries made, and finished with the sen- 
tence, “ I am glad of the opportunity of addressing you these few 
words, which, when read with your usual warmth, will afford toa 
heart like yours some consolation.”——-The paper had been previ- 
ously written over with sympathetic ink, a writing invisible unless 
brought out by the application of heat. This means of conveying 
secret intelligence had been so often used during the French reVo- 
lution, that it was thought the slight hint given would be sufficient 
—and so it proved. The surgeon took the paper, and thus the 
marquis became acquainted with the true motive of the doctor’s 
journey, and with his readiness to run for him all hazards, and to 
serve him in any practicable way. At the same time it was stated, 
that the mode in which the marquis could be served must be 
pointed out by himself, since too much care could not be used to 
guard against suspicion, and since he alone, from within, could 
judge what might be attempted from without, with any chance of 
success: that, for the same reason, it became expedient for the 
doctor, after having succeeded in establishing this communication? 
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to leave Olmutz: that he should proceed to Vienna, but certainly 
return in a month or two, under some convenient pretext; flatter- 
ing himself that this interval would be improved in devising and 
maturing a mode of attaining the great object. 

Accordingly he proceeded to Vienna on the day following, 
where it was, in every respect, necessary to spend some time, in 
order to be consistent with regard to the ostensible object of his 
travels, and where alone he could provide, without exciting atten- 
tion, those resources which the occasion might require. 

During his stay at Vienna he mixed much with society, and 
formed many valuable connections, but he confided his designs to 
no.person whatever. He had also a carriage built, in which there 
were contrived convenient places for conveying secretly a variety 
of articles, such as rope-ladders, cords, a number of tools for cut- 
ting iron bars, and for similar purposes—of all of which he pro- 
cured a supply, to have them in readiness should they be required 
These general preparations having been made, he visited several 
gentlemen on their estates in Moravia, and took an opportunity of 
again touching at Olmutz, where he just called on the surgeon, 
who returned him the pamphlet, formerly left for the marquis 
On examining it, he found that the margins had been written over 
with sympathetic ink-—lifme juice—and, on applying heat, he learnt 
that the marquis, on account of his enfeebled state of health, after 
repeated applications, had at last obtained permission to take an 
airing, in a Carriage, at stated days in the week, accompanied by a 
military guard; and that by far the easiest mode to restore him to 
liberty, would be to attack the guard on one of these excursions, 
and then to take him off. 

Haying read this, the doctor contrived to fall in with the sur- 
geon, to whom he yerbally mentioned, that he had just received 
important intelligence from England, which would oblige him 
shortly to return to London: that he was immediately going to 
Vienna, to arrange his affairs, but should be back in a few davs, 
and would then have finally to take leave of him.—This, he had 
no doubt, would be repeated to the marquis, and be sufficient for 
his information. 


He did not, however, set off from Olmutz before he had as- 
certained and observed in what manner the marquis was guarded 
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when taking his rides. He sat in an open carriage, with an officer 
by his side, a driver on the box, and two armed soldiers standing 
behind. 

No time was now to be lost, but how to proceed seemed dif- 
ficult. The doctor was alone, without a confidant, without even a 
servant that could be depended on, and by no means abundantly 
supplied with money. Under such circumstances, success could 
only be expected from simplicity of design, and boldness of exe- 
cution. Yet, it became indispensable to have at least one coadju- 
tor, who should be in the secret, and he chose for this purpose a 
young American gentleman, from South Carolina, Mr. Francis 
Kinloch Huger, with whom he had become accidentally acquaint- 
edat Vienna. He had found him possessed of a warm heart, and 
a resolute mind. Like many of his countrymen, he entertained 
the highest regard for the marquis, and lamented his fate. He 
had, besides, often mentioned in conversation, that La Fayette, on 
arriving in Ameyica, first landed at his father’s house, and there 
often used to have him on his knees, when a boy.—Under these 
circumstances, it seemed that he might be safely trusted; nor was 
the confidence misplaced. On the contrary, Mr. Huger entered 
into the doctor’s views with a zeal and a devotion to the interests of 
the marquis, the more honourable to his character, as they sprang 
from the purest motives of national gratitude and the love of 
right. 

The plan agreed on, their intention of returning together to 
England was announced to their respective friends. ‘Two saddle 
horses were purchased, the better to view the country as they 
travelled along, and a steady groom was engaged to attend them. 

In a tew days they commenced their journey, and while pro- 
ceeding from Vienna towards Olmutz, they accustomed the groom 
sometimes to be sent a head a station ar two, with the carriage, 
while they themseives followed, at their leisure, on horseback; and, 
at other times, to bring up the horses slowly, while they pushed 
forward in the carriage to a place where some stay was intended. 
Thus they arrived at Olmutz. 

The doctor immediately called on the surgeon, and, knowing 
the day when the marquis was to take his ride, mentioned to him 
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the same day as the one on which he intended to continue his 
journey, accompanied by his companion. 

That day arrived, the groom, soon after breakfast, was des- 
patched in the carriage to the next post town, called Hoff, about 
twenty-five miles distant, and ordered to have fresh horses in rea- 
diness, and put to, in the afternoon at four o’clock, as they intended 
to reach a frontier town, in Prussian Silesia, that night. 

About two in the afternoon, the hour when the marquis used 
to take his ride, their saddle horses were ready at the inn, and Mr. 
Huger feigned some business near the town gate, in order to watch 
the mement when the carriage shculd pass. As soon as he saw it 
come, he flew tothe inn. Our adventurers mounted, and followed 
the carriage at some distance, armed only with a pair of pistols, 
and those not loaded with ball. Their success was calculated on 
surprise, and, under all the circumstances of the case, to take any 
person’s life would have been unjustifiable, useless, and im- 
prudent. 

The carriage had proceeded between two and three miles, 
when it left the high road, and took a track traversing an open 
‘plain; for in Moravia the fields are only separated by small ditches, 
instead of fences or hedges, and the respective boundaries are 
marked by corner stones. The plain was covered with labouring 
people. 

Presently the carriage stopped. La Fayette and the officer 
stepped out, and walked arm in arm, probably to give the former 
more opportunity for exercise. The carriage, with the guard, 
drove slowly on, but remained in sight. 

This was the moment. The two companions galloped up. 
The doctor, dismounting, left his horse with Huger. At the same 
instant the marquis laid hold of the officer’s sword, but could only 
half draw it from the scabbard, as the officer, a ‘stout man, had 
seized it also. The doctor joining, he was presently disarmed, 
but he then grasped the marquis, held him with all his might, and 
set up a tremendous roaring, not unlike that of Mars in the Iliad. 
The guard, on hearing it, instead of coming to his assistance, ran. 
The people in the field stood aghast. A scuffle ensued. Huger 


passed the bridles of the two horses over one arm, and with the 
other hand thrust his handkerchief into the officer’s mouth, tq stop 
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the noise. The officer, the marquis, and the doctor came to the 
ground. The doctor, kneeling on the officer, kept him down while 
the marquis rose. 

All would have been well, but one of the horses, taking fright 
at the scene and noise, had reared, slipped his bridle, and ran off. 
—A countryman caught him, and was holding him at a considera- 
ble distance. Whether he could be had again was doubtful. 
The doctor, still keeping down the officer, handed a purse to the 
marquis, requested him to mount the horse left, and to proceed to 
Hoff, where he would promptly join him, if possible. If not to 
make the best of his way towards the frontier. 

The marquis was out of sight ina minute. The officer, re- 
covered from his panic, fled towards Olmutz. The doctor and 
Mr. Huger went for the horse which had escaped. The peasant, 
who had caught him, gave him up for a piece of gold. They 
both mounted, but this animal—less docile and tractable than the 
other, which had been intended for the task, refused to carry dou- 
ble, reared and bounded, and presently threw both. 

Mr. Huger instantly said, “ This will not do! The marquis 
wants you. Push on, I’ll take my chance on foot across the 





eountry.” 

The possibility of this occurrence had been, in some measure, 
foreseen. It had been, at all events, intended to carry Mr. Huger 
enly for a mile or two off from the scene of action. By putting 
him then down, provided as he was with letters to several gentle- 
men in Prussian Silesia, and at no great distance from the fragntier, 
the probability of his escape would have been full as good, at least, 
as that of the escape of the marquis and the doctor, since these, 
though on horseback, would have been traced and pursued, while 
he might have travelled a cross road on foot, unobserved, and un- 
molested. Such, at least, had been the calculation. It was suf- 
Aciently reasonable, and it must be recollected that they were 
obliged to plan the enterprise, not as they might have wished, but 
as they were able. Extensive preparations were impracticable 
without large means. Additional horses would have excited at- 
tention, would have required an additional and a confidential ser- 
vant, possessed of qualities not easily met with. Thus, the greater 
facility of escaping on the one hand, would haye been counter- 
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balanced on the other by a greater exposure to treachery and mis- 
chance, and by a lability to all the adverse incidents attending 
complicated movements. 

The doctor galloped off, after the marquis, who was out of sight. 
He soon reached Hoff, but did not find him there. Had he missed 
the road? had he designedly changed his course? It was impossi- 
ble to tell! It was certain, however, that to return in search of 
him would have been idle, whilst pushing on, and drawing after 
himself those who undoubtedly would pursue, might the better 
secure his escape. He therefore instantly stepped into the car- 
riage, and ordered the post-boy to drive on.—It was now sun-down. 
Between ten and eleven in the night he passed the frontier. He 
might easily have reached Tarnowitz on the morning following 
and there provided further means of security. But, little concern- 
ed about himself, and anxious to fall in with, or receive some in- 
telligence from the marquis, he kept travelling along the frontier, 
and was finally overtaken and arrested, towards evening, on the 
second day after his departure from Olmutz, by order of the Prus- 
sian authority, at the requisition of that of Austria. 

Mr. Huger did not remain at liberty so long. Within sight 
ef the people in the fields, before whom the whole transaction had 
taken place, when generously teliing the doctor to proceed, he was 
followed by them, finally seized, and conducted to Olmutz. 

The marquis remained unpursued—The high road from 
Olmutz to Hoff passes through a little country town, called Stern- 
berg, in which it takes a short turn tothe right, while another road 
proceeds in a straight direction to Jaegersdorf, another place on the. 
Prussian frontier. This latter road the marquis had taken, had fol- 
lowed it as long as his horse could hold out, and reached the fron- 
tier within a few miles. Perceiving then that his horse became 
excessively tired, and was near giving over, he accosted a man, 
whom he overtcok on the road, not far from a village, and, under 
some pretext, endeavoured to prévail on him to procure him an- 
other horse, and to attend him to the frontier. The man appa- 
rently agreed, and went to the village for the horses. But the 
marquis had awakened suspicion by his accent, his appearance, 


his request, and his money. ‘The tender of the latter would have 
succeeded with most people, and the marquis had perhaps no other 
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alternative. Unfortunately, this motive prevailed not with the man 
who had fallen in his way. He promptly returned from the village, 
but he came with a force to arrest the marquis, and conduct him 
before a magistrate.-During three days, the period of his deten- 
tion at this village, the people there remained unacquainted with 
his name, and with the late occurence at Olmutz, to which fortress 
the marquis was at last reconducted. 

The doctor remained, during several weeks, at Schweidnitz, 
in Prussian Silesia, under a military guard. He was treated, during 
this time, with much attention and kindness.—Every thing that 
could give comfort, or cheer his solitude, was promptly supplied. 
He even dined, attended by a military guard, at the houses of some 
of the principal inhabitants; and whoever approached, or commu- 
nicatéd with him, seemed only to regret that the enterprise had 
not fully succeeded. 

At last he was surrendered to the Austrians. A detachment 
of hussars received him at the frontier. At the first night-quar- 
ters on the road, two centinels, with drawn swords, were placed 
before his bed, another at the door of the chamber. Arrived at 
Olmutz, he was searched, and deprived of every thing valuable 
abeut his person, then put in chains, and conducted to a dismal 
prison, half under ground. Only a faint light broke into this place, 
through a narrow, oblique aperture, made in a wall upwards of 
five feet thick. When laying down on his couch in the evening, 
chained to the wall, he was attacked by millions of famished ver- 
min. Neither candle-light nor books were allowed him, and his 
‘ood was limited to what could be procured for four cents per day. 

In this abominable situation he remained upwards of two 
months, without communication with any person whatever besides 
the jailor, nor did he even from him learn that Mr. Huger, under 
the same roof, shared the same fate. 

Yet was he far from being unhappy.-We always overrate 
the sufferings experienced under similar circumstances. When 
deprived of almost every thing, the value and importance of what 
is left rises in proportion._-A sharp bone, discovered in a piece 
of meat, and hid; a pin, found in a chink; a piece of charcoal, of 
chalk, happily secreted, are so many hoarded treasures, which 
teed hope, impart elasticity to the mind, and give rise to endless 
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combinations. While health and self-approbation last, it is impos- 
sible to render a man miserable; without them, the most splendid 
possessions avail not! 

A formal trial commenced after some time, and was protract- 
ed during the whole winter; because in Austria such trials are 
conducted by examining the accused and the witnesses in the case, 
before a secret tribunal, and all the answers to the interrogatories 
propounded are put down in writing. 

At one of these examinations the doctor was requested to step 
behind the judge, to look at a paper in his hands, which he had 
received that morning.—It was an intercepted letter to the prison- 
er from the young lady at Hamburg, who has been mentioned—the 
first she had ever addressed tohim. The judge had the humanity 
to let him read it, and then to have him conducted back to his dun- 
geon, without tormenting him with any more questions on that day. 

They had dreamed at Vienna of a deep-rooted plot, of a far 
spread conspiracy. They could not believe that such an attempt 
should have been made without a number of bribed individuals, 
and many secret agents; or, without any other design than simply 
that of restoring to freedom and to his friends, a man unwarrantably 
deprived of both—There was no resisting, however, the convic. 
tion enforced by the plain tale af the doctor, who concealed nothing, 
and even dwelt largely on the extreme impolicy, as wellas glaring 
injustice of the imprisonment of the marquis and his companions 
—an act, he contended, not authorised either by law or state rea- 
sons, and from the oppressive effects of which it was very ex- 
cusable to seck to escape by stratagem or force, after remon- 
strance had been attempted in vain. He knew that the whole 
proceedings of the trial would be sent to Vienna. He endea- 
voured to render them interesting; and being young, and very 
inexperienced, he imagined that even from his prison he might 
succeed in making the persecutors of the marquis ashamed of 


their conduct. 

Yet the unpleasant situation of the two prisoners would per- 
uaps have continued long, if a number of the personal friends of 
ihe doctor, at Vienna and elsewhere, had not powerfully, though 
unknown to him, interceded in his favour. ‘There are people in 
"urope. animated by a passion, the very existence of which can 
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hardly be conceived in this country, where the simple relations ot 

society, and the general prosperity of the people, would prevent it 
from finding food. We mean the passion of benevolent deeds, of 
acts of kindness, bestowed in a secret, and seemingly providentia! 
manner on such as are thought to deserve, but who least expect 
them.—The taste for exalted moral gratifications, such as result 
from their performance, and the luxury of learning, belong not to 
what is termed the golden age. Both are the counterpoise to the 
vices and the ignorance inseparable from the throng in a more 
advanced state of civilization! 

Count Paul Nepomuk Mitrowsky was a gentleman of this 
description, and the known purity of his mind gave him great 
weight whenever he interfered. To the zeal of this amiable man, 
whom our prisoners never saw, to the frankness of their conduct, 
and, perhaps, to the nature of their cause, it was owing that the 
rigor of their treatment became considerably mitigated soon after 
the commencement of the trial; that they were allowed better, 
adjoining, and communicating apartments, towards the close ol 
their captivity; and finally sentenced to only two weeks additional 
imprisonment, after having been already confined during eight 
months. 

The treatment of the marquis and his companions also be- 
came gradually more mitigated, though they remained prisoners 
till their enlargement was stipulated, in the treaty of peace which 
followed the first victories of Bonaparte in Italy, (19th September. 
1797.) 

The doctor and Mr. Huger received many flattering marks 
of kindness and good will, even at Olmutz, before their depar- 
ture, and their progress through Germany was a kind of triumph, 
though embittered by the recollection of the continuing captivity ol 
the marquis. 

They both hastened to Hamburg, where new disappointments 
awaited the former.—The young lady had suffered much during 
the period of his imprisonment, and, considering in some measure 
the former opposition of her parents to their union, as one of the 
causes which had led to this unhappy catastrophe, the wonted ha- 
bits of filial affection, and the cordial intercourse with her parents, 


had become in some degree interrupted. A strong reaction togk 
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place as soon as she knew him well and free. She could not bear 
to see her parents in pain when she herself felt relieved, and they 
availed themselves of this new tone of mind to obtain from her a 
promise never to form any connexion against their will. When 
the doctor, therefore, arrived, and saw her, he found her affection- 
ate, but resigned, and calmly determined, with regard to ‘her 
parents, to atone, by implicit submission to their will, for the late 
aberration of her feelings. The parents proved inexorable. The 
doctor had a last interview—made a short stay in London—took a 
passage for America, and landed at New York on the first day of 


January 1796. 





CHAMELEONS. 
Every one has heard the schoolboy spouting, “ Oft has it 
been my iot to mark.”” Many consider the reptile there described 
as altogether fabulous, and used only for the purpose of exposing 
a conceited, pertinacious traveller; but a late writer has added 
his testimony to the reality of its existence and powers.  Cha- 
meleons are very common in the gardens of Rosetta, and upon the 
island in the midst of the river, (Nile) where we procured two, 
that lived with us until we finally left Egypt. These were large, 
and of a most vivid green colour when first taken. Afterwards 
their ordinary appearance was that of a common lizard, and we 
found, as they became unhealthy, that their power of changing co 
lour diminished. Indeed this effect is seldom rapid or Instanta- 
neous. It seems always the result of sudden apprehension or sur. 
prise, when the poor defenceless animal, having no means of re- 
sistance, gradually assumes the colour of some substance over 
which it passes, being thus provided by Nature with the means of 
concealment. Frogs and toads appear to possess this quality in a 
certain degree, although it may have escaped the observation of 
naturalists. After these reptiles have remained a certain time 
upon a recently turned border of earth, their colour so much re- 
sembles that of the sei] that they are not easily perceived; and 
sometimes among grass, when alarmed by the sudden approach 
of any other animal, they assume a greenish hue.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A PICTURE OF MODERN ROME. 
FROM CHATEAUBRIAND’S LETTER TO M. DE FONTANES. 


In the following picture, our readers will easily recognize the glowing pen- 
cil of a French artist. It was drawn amidst the scenes, which he contemplates 


with the eye of a poct and the enthusiasm of a scholar. 


Picure to yourself something of the desolation of Tyre and 
Babylon, so forcibly described in the sacred writings: how deep 
the silence and the solitude that have succeeded the din and tu- 
mult of those conquerors of the earth, who once trod this soil! We 
still seem to hear that malediction of the prophet: “ These two 
things shall come upon thee suddenly in one day, barrenness and 
widowhood.” Here may be seen the scattered rernains of a Ro- 
man road, which passed through places now untrodden by the foot 
of man, there the dried up traces of the winter stream, which, 
when seen at a distance, have the appearance of vast beaten and 
frequented roads, yet is nothing but the bed of an impetuous 
torrent, that like the Roman people, has rolled away and is heard 
no mere. While scarce a tree is to be seen, you behold on every 
side the ruins of aqueducts and of tombs, which, to the eye of the 
enthusiast, seem like the native trees and forests of a soil, com- 
posed of the wrecks of empires, and the dust of departed great- 
ness. Not unfrequently have I imagined that I beheld rich har- 
vests waving at a distance on the plain, which, on a near approach, 
proved to be nothing but withered herbage that cheated the eye 
with a semblance of fertility; yet beneath these barren harvests the 
traces of former cultivation are frequently distinguishable. No 
sounds are heard, neither the chirp of birds nor the lowing of cat- 
tle; no villages, no labouring hinds appear to enliven the scene 
Some few ruinous farm-houses are scattered over the naked plains; 
but the doors and windows are shut, no smoke curls ever the roof, 
no sound is heard, no inhabitant seen. Ina word, one may say that 
no nation has dared to claim the title of successors to the masters 
of the world, and that you behold their native fields, such as they 
were left by the ploughshare of Cincinnatus, and by the last Ro- 
man furrow. 
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In the midst of this uncultivated waste, stands the mighty 
shade of the eternal city. Shorn of her greatness and her splen- 
dor, she seems to have chosen her present desolate and insulated 
situation—to stand at a proud distance from the other cities of the 
earth; hither, like an empress hurled from her throne, she has 
vetired in dignified composure to conceal her sorrows in soli- 
tude. 

I confess myself utterly inadequate to paint the feelings that 
overwhelm the soul, on beholding Rome stationed in the midst 
of this scene of desolation, rising as it were from the tomb in which 
she has so long reposed, and bursting at once upon the astonished 
sight. A thousand recollections burst upon the mind; a thousand 
mingled feelings rush upon the heart; one stands confounded at 
the view of that Rome, which has twice established the succession 
of the world, as the two-fold heir of Saturn and of Jacob. 

* * * ¢ * * ¥ * * 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the outline of the Ro- 
man horizon; nothing more airy and graceful than the summits of 
the mountains with which it blends in the distance. Frequently 
the vales assume the shape of an arena, or circus, and the hills 
seem thrown into the form of a terrace, as if the powerful hand of 
the Romans had thus moulded them to their will. <A kind of 
transparent vapour, which is shed over the distance, gives a round- 
ness to every point of the landscape, and softens down whatever 
might be too hard or prominent in its features. The shades have 
nothing dull or heavy about them, and they are never thrown into 
such deep masses, but that some straggling ray breaks through 
the foliage, or glances into the recesses of the rock. The water, 
the land, and the sky, are marked with a peculiar tint that har- 
monizes the whole; by means of an insensible gradation of colours, 
their different surfaces blend so insensibly one with the other, that 
it is impossible to determine the point where one shade finishes 
and another begins. In viewing the landscapes of Claude Lor- 
raine, you have no doubt admired that glow of light which seems 
to surpass nature herself in beauty, and is therefore thought to be 
the creation of the painter—yet this, believe me, is the very light 


of a Reman sky. 
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Whoever is desirous of devoting himself entirely to the stu- 
dy of antiquity and the fine arts,;—whoever is free, and has no further 
bonds that attach him to the world, that man should come and live 
at Rome. Here he can never want society; for the earth itself, 
which has been the mother of poets and philosophers, will nourish 
his reflections and engage his heart: in every solitary walk he will 
learn lessons of wisdom. ‘The stone upon which he treads whis- 
pers of the past; the very dust which is borne along by the wind, 
contains some relic of human greatness. If he is unhappy—if he 
has mingled ihe ashes of the friend whom he loved, with the ashes 
of those illustrious dead, who once felt and wept like himself, what 
a pensive charm will he not feel, in passing from the sepulchre of 
the Scipios to the tomb of a virtuous friend, from the superb mau- 
soleum of Cecilia Metella to the humble grave of some pious and 
lamented sister. If an enthusiast, he may imagine that the spirits 
of those whom he loved, take a pleasure in hovering ever these 
monuments, assocjated with the shade of a Cicero, who still weeps 
over his beloved Julia, or of an Agrippina, who still hangs over 


the urn of her faithful Germanicus. 


WINSTANLEY AND MILTON. 


Mr. WInNSsTANLEY, author of The British Worthies, and The 
Lives of the English Poets, was contemporary with Milton, and 
in one of his works gives an account of that great poet. It should 
seem that Winstanley was attached to the royal party, and this 
circumstance will account for the spite and malice displayed in the 
following passage. After allowing some little merit to that great- 
est of all poems, Paradise Lost, he proceeds, and says of the au- 
thor: 

“ But his fame is got out like the snuff of a candle, and will 
continue to stink to all posterity, for having so infamously belied 


that glorious martyr and king, Charles I.” 

It is curious to remark the fate of this prediction. The au- 
thor of this indecent and vindictive effusion, is long since forgotten, 
and his works consigned to oblivion, while the name of Milton 
continues to gather fresh renown, by the daily extension of the 
English language in every quarter of the g¢tobe/ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 
[Coneluded from page 40.] 


Tis sentence is not only incorrect in composition, but is sub- 
stantially unjust and untrue— Alcibiades and Critias, notwithstand- 
ing the severe reproofs, the salutary advice, and sanctity of the 
example of Socrates, did not resist the influence of public exam- 
ple—they became “ notorious for ambition and debauchery;”’ but 
with what colour of justice is this charged to the account of their 
preceptor? Has the infidelity of a Voltaire or Spinosa been charged 
to the pious monks who taught them the Paternoster and Credo? 
Has Cicero ever been blamed for having once been the friend of 
the infamous Catiline? Every exertion was used by Socrates to 
correct the aberrations of his pupil Alcibiades, in whom he per- 
ceived the principles of a great and virtuous man, or the most 
accomplished villain. He drove him from his presence, and he 
returned weeping, and begged to be received again into favour— 
‘‘ I can neither live without his friendship,” said Alcibiades to his 
companions, “ nor can I endure the seycrity of his morals.”’—It is 
well known that he, as well as Critias, became the enemies of So 
crates as soon as they renounced their pretensions to virtue. 

Of the other associates of Socrates here mentioned, I have 
very little knowledge. I have heard that Simon, a tanner at 
Athens, was often visited by Socrates, who “ curried favour witli 
him” on account of his great sagacity and genius, but no remark- 
able friendship subsisted between them; nor did the * ambition” 
of Simon ever extend beyond the tan-vats, except to write a few 
dialogues on virtue, justice, and honour. 1 have also read of one 
«“ Simon, a tanner, who lived by the sea side,” and some others ot 


the same profession, but no one “ notorious for debauchery.”— 
Eschines, the pupil of Socrates, is represented as a very moral and 
virtuous man, was patronized by Dionysius, and was charged with 
no other fault in his age, than being the son of a sausage-maker. 
There is a letter of Xenophan to this l:schines, which places the 
interrity of his character beyond question:—J] am not able to recol+ 
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lect any thing of Cleonymus, except one of that name who was a 
notorious coward, and who gave origin to the proverb, Cleonymo 
fimidior; but I know not that he was the friend, or even the cotem- 
porary of Socrates; and if he were ambitious, I readily admit it to 
be an “ unprincipled” species of ambition, and that it should have 
been “ made of sterner stuff.” 

But Plato and Xenophon have mentioned certain vices of the 
Greeks, with a criminal levity, and their tutor must consequently 
be implicated in the guilt; for such is the logic of this modern 
adversary of Socrates. In China, the father is said to be punish- 
ed for the faults of his son; but I have not yet heard of a nation in 
which the sins of the pupil are visited upon the teacher. Plato 
has used the name of Socrates in his dialogues to give authority 
to his own opinions; and these opinions, whether chaste or impure, 
can no more be attributed to Socrates, than those of Cicero to 
Crassus or Cato. He has also used many interlocutors, who were 
not even cotemporary with him; and Socrates himself, in reading 
the Lyois of Plato, cried out: "Hpaxasss, Qs TorAn mou nareWevdrs 
o veevicxes—and since he has taken this liberty during the life of 
Socrates, there is no reason to believe he was more reserved after 
his death. 

The “ Apologia,” more than any part of Plato’s works, might 
he considered as the genuine language of Socrates. This defence 
was made in the presence of a numerous assembly, and the sub- 
ject istoo grave and important to admit any considerable change 
in its character or expressions; and yet the authenticity of this has 
been disputed by many celebrated authors. It is however the 
best of Plato’s writings, and the most precious monument of anti- 
quity. It transmits to the eternal abhorrence of mankind, the 
most corrupt and infamous tribunal that ever disgraced the annals 
of the human race, and to the veneration of the world the greatest 
and most virtuous of mortals; for (as Xenophon observes) it is not 
in the nature or capacity of man to approach nearer to the gods— 
Nihil eque magnam apfiud nos admirationem occufiet guam homo for- 
iter miser. 

In his “ Symposium” and “ Phadrus” particularly, Plato 
mentions the existence of certain vices without 2 manifestation of 


horror, such as would be excited in our northern regions, where 
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they are unknown; yet they are reprobated with as much acrimo- 
hy, perhaps, as is congenial with the usval moderation of Socrates, 
whose manner was to correct the vices of his times rather by the 
sanctity of his example, by gentle and lenient reproof, than by bit- 
terness and acerbity of invective. 

Plato, in these dialogues, distinguishes love into two species; 
corporeal attachments, which often degenerate into low and bestial 
appetites, and an affection of the soul, which emanates from hea- 
ven—a sacred flame which is kindled by the hand of nature, and is 
pure and permanent as the spirit with which it co-exists. This 
celestial species of affection, he observes, which belongs to neither 
age nor sex, is unknown to lascivious and corrupted minds—Let, 
then, the loves of Pylades and Orestes be condemned, as well as 
those of Hypias and Aristogiton, aud of Theseus and Pirithous, 
and the devotion of Achilles to his Patroclus; let it also be a crime 
to admire the affection of Nisus for Euryalus— 

Euryalus forma insignis, viridique juventa; 


Nisus amore pio pueri. 


But let us not condemn Socrates, who very probably never uttered 
a word on the subject. 

To finish the climax of reprehension, an effort is made te 
prove, by the writings of Plato, that the reasoning of Socrates, 
his logic and intellects, were of a very inferior grade. This is 
attempted by an extract from the “ famous dialogue entitled 
Phedon.” This is the dialogue which Cato perused on the night 
of his death; and on the reading of which Cleombrotus is said to 
have precipitated himself from his window to enjoy that immor- 
tality of which he was no longer in doubt. Tertullian, Origines, 
Eusebius, and St. Augustine, considered this dialogue worthy the 
age of inspiration. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in the reasoning of Plate 
there are many absurdities. He lived in the infancy of philosophy, 
in the midst of erroneous systems; and having an ardent imagina- 
tion, he often wanders into the regions of illusion, and reasons on 
principles radically false. But to assert from this that he is with- 
out sense or merit, is a “ most lame and impotent conclusion.” 


By this rule it is that many French critics have proved that Shak- 
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speare and Milton have neither taste nor genius, for it is not difh- 
cult to find in either, passages “ of the most exquisite absurdity.” 
—Plato, after the death of Socrates, travelled into Egypt and 
Italy. Some historians, whose names have perished—ommnes illa- 
erymabiles longa nocte urgentur—assert that the object of his tra- 
vels was toselloil. Be this as it may, it is certain that he studied 
there, geometry, astrology, and magic, and that he adopted many 
of the dogmas of Heraclitus and Pythagoras concerning the me~ 
tempsychosis and the pre-existence of the soul, and intermixed 
these errors with the pure doctrines of Socrates. Hence Socrates 
is not “to be considered as the father of those flatonisms which 
so bewildered many of the Gnostic christians;’’ nor had he any 
“ influence in producing Glanville’s Witch Stories, nor Addison’s 
Drummer or Haunted House.” 

Plato, notwithstanding his faults, has among his admirers the 
most illustrious writers of the world. The elder Pliny calls him 
the high priest of wisdom, 4ntistes sapfienti¢é. Quintilian says— 
Quis dubitat Platonem esse firincifem sive aceumine disserendi, 
sive cloguendi facultate quadam divinad atque Homerica—ut mihi 
non hominis ingenio, sed quodam videatur oraculo Deifhico instince- 
sus. And Cicero, speaking of him, says—totius Grecie facile 
doctissimus, intelligendi gravissimus auctor et magister; quasi 
guidam Deus philosophorum,—Jovem, inquam, si Greceé loguatur; 
sic logui. Cicero also calls him the Homer of philosophers, and 
mentions him always as the most exalted genius of Greece—Our 
critic, however, considers his reasoning as “ of a very flimsy texture, 
and utterly disgraceful to common sense.” In this conflict of 





opinions it does not become me to interpose 





Non meum est tantas componere lites* 


* I must add here, in a note, for the edification of the adversaries of Socrates, 
the opinions of a modern German or French doctor on this subject. He com- 
mences his sermon in the following manner: Mes freres, si Socrate revenoit 
parmi nous et qu’il vit l’état florissant ot les sciences sont en Europe; que dis-je, 
en Europe? en Allemagne; que dis-je, en Allemagne? en Saxe; que dis-je, en 
Saxe? a Leipsic; que dis-je a Leipsic? dans cete Université. Alors saisi d’étonne- 
ment, et pénétré de respect, Socrate s’assieroit modestement parmi nos écoliers; 
et recevant nos lecons avec humilité, il perdroit bientOt avec nous cette ignoranee 


dont il se plaignoit si justement.—— 
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I may, however, observe of Socrates, that he was the son of a mid- 
wife, and that from this humblest condition of life, he mounted to 
unrivalled fame and distinction in the most renowned and polished 
citv of the world.—_He became the friend and preceptor of the 
illustrious Pericles. Among his pupils were Euripides, Demos- 
thenes, Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, and Euclid; and we must adopt 
the reasoning of the Phedon, “ that every thing begets its contra- 
ry,’ to suppose that ignorance and stupidity should produce genius 
and good sense. 

The motive which induced our critic to notice the character 
of Socrates, as he observes, was to introduce a “ fair specimen of 
his mode of reasoning, that such of the readers of The Port Folio 
as have been led away by the panegyrists of Socrates’’—that is, by 
Cicero, Bacon, Priestley, Addison, &c.- “ without examining the 
weak foundation on which his praises have been built, may have 
an opportunity of judging for themselves.” 

Now, even admitting that this critic, in the heat of his rheto- 
ric, may be allowed by a catachresis, or some new-modelled meéo- 


nyme, to use the pupil for the tutor, still it must not be conceded, 
that this quotation from Plato to prove the irrationality of Socrates, 
is a “ fair specimen of his mode of reasoning.” This particular 
passage has been censured by Rollin, Laharpe, Condillac, and 
by almost every admirer of Plato; and nothing can be more un- 
fair, than to determine the merits of an author by a studied exhi- 
bition of his imperfections. The highest excellence at which 
humanity can arrive, is still clouded with inaccuracies and defects. 
Even the critic of Socrates is not exempt from this common 
weakness of humanity; and it would not be difficult to select many 
passages from his dissertation which are neither remarkable for 
perspicuity, consistency of argument, nor accuracy of composition. 
But we must not contend that the rays of light do not proceed 
from the sun because there are spots on its surface. 

I have not entered into this discussion of the merits of So- 
crates from any apprehension that the solid fabric of his reputation 
might be shaken by the feeble batteries with which it has been as- 
sailed. His title to the fame, not only of a wise, good, and virtuous 
man, but that of a hero, has been confirmed by the gravest philo- 
sophers, and most authentic historians of every intermediate age 
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to the present day; and to invalidate this prescriptive tenure of 
near three thousand years, will require some more unequivocal 
authorities with those who have “ examined the foundation on 
which his praises have been built.” But the youthful and credu- 
lous, who have not yet had an “ opportunity of judging for them- 
selves,” may be induced to imbibe prepossessions against the 
learning and great men of antiquity, which cannot be considered 
by any man of sense or reading as an auspicious presage for the 
future glory and literature of our country; and it is on these grounds 
that a defence of Socrates is justifiable. For myself, at least, I 
feel the conviction, that nothing is more essential in education, 
whether we have in view the cultivation of the heart, the under- 
standing, or the taste, than to infuse into the youthful mind a love 
and admiration for the Romans and Greeks. There is scarcely a 
glimmering of literary excellence, in modern days, that does not 
proceed from these lights of the world—nor an act of virtue or 


heroism that does not find a prototype among them. 
.Vocturna versate manu, versate diurna, 


was the precept of Horace; and it becomes those who write like 
Horace, to prescribe in the discipline of others. 

The general spirit inthe United States is to decry the merits 
of the ancients. Even our physicians and lawyers have united 
with the merchant in preaching the inutility of classical knowledge, 
and in calculating the “ time and money that is lost in this useless 
acquisition.” To this may be ascribed that contemptible brood of 
‘new systems of education,” which rise up amongst us in such 
rapid succession upon the ruins of each other; which, by extrava- 
gant and high sounding professions, command a momentary pa- 
tronage from the ignorance and fatuity of the people. The French 
language, far example, may be learnt in three months in Philadel- 
phia, when as many years are insufficient to acquire it In the uni- 
versity of Paris. Nature is displayed in a volume of phrases, 
and the operations of the mind, and the metaphysics of language, 
are developed by a machine of mahogany. Academies are insti- 


tuted to teach us arithmetic from the very cradle. This is the 
science far excellence which scems to comprise the whole sum of 
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human intelligence; and our children, like the poet of antiquity, 
might be said to “ lisp in numbders.” 

With such preliminary accomplishments and qualifications, 
our unfledged academicians sometimes visit a college or univer- 
sity, where they stride over the mighty balustrades of science and 
belles dettres with equal rapidity; are masters of arts almost by 
intuition, and return home with Greek and Latin enough to believe 
Plato a fool, and Cicero a dull and insipid declaimer—with a pro- 
found veneration for Madame Radcliff, a sovereign contempt for 
all the learning of antiquity, and a firm persuasion that the “ Greeks 
and Romans, in their dispositions, manners, customs, and conduct, 
were the most detestable nations recorded in the history of the 
world.” J. M.S. 


—— 


SWIFT. 

Tue enemies of Swift privately accused him to the throne oi 
impiety and deism; by which means, it is said, they succeeded in 
preventing his being made a bishop. Among the various writings 
of the dean which were adduced to substantiate the charge, was 
the following: “ I believe in king George, the greatest captain, and 
wisest monarch between heaven and earth; and in sir Robert Wal- 
pole, his only minister, our lord; who was begotten of Barrett, 
the attorney, born of Mrs. W——, of Houghton, accused of cor- 
ruption, convicted, expelled, and imprisoned. He went down inte 
Norfolk: the third year he came up again. He ascended into the 
administration, and sitteth at the head of the treasury, from whence 
he shall pay all those who vote as they are commanded. 

“T believe in Horace’s treaty, the sanctity of the bishops, the 
independency of the lords, the integrity of the commons, restitu- 
tion from the Spaniards, resurrection of credit, discharge of the 
public debts, and peace everlasting.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


I nore the patriotism of my principles will not be suspected, 
if I venture to express my doubts whether the freedom of suffrage, 
he not productive of more harm than good, to the good citizens of 
this free and enlightened country. By some it is said that it should 
be preserved as the most prominent feature of a republican insti- 
tution; but they who talk in this manner, must be mere tyros in 
the science of political economy. France, is called to this day, not 
only a free, buta happy country, under the dominion of Napoleon, 
the restless: and we ali know how he was elected. It is true he 
graciously permitted the sovereign people to vote; but they must 
vote only for him. By this means he avoided all the disastrous 
eonsequences, which always appear to my eyes, like the tail of a 
comet, when the political horizon begins to be illuminated by the 
blaze of a general election. I have had, in my day, many oppor- 
tunities of seeing into these matters, behind the curtain, and I 
think my experience ought not to be thrown away. 

Among the many evils which flow from this national Satur- 
nalia, a certain malady may be placed in the foremost rank, 
which has hitherto eluded all the art of the doctors, political and 
medical. It consists in a total loss of sight in some; and in others 
the vision is so dimmed, that they are unable to distinguish be- 
tween their “ dearest friends,’’ “ the noblest fellows,’’ and the most 
common of the canaille. This terrible affection has been known 
to afflict the individual for the term of at least four years, which 
is the life of an ordinary congressman. During this term it baffles 
the skill of opticians, and resists all the importunate looks of those 
who are not willing to be passed unheeded by. The patient, how- 
ever, transacts business as usual, and in pecuniary matters evinces 
that he is quite as able to distinguish a hawk from a handsaw, as 
he was before the attack. What is extraordinary, we do not find 
in this, as in other cases of blindness, that the step becomes un- 
steady, on the contrary, the person walks with the same firm and 
erect gait, that he was wont to show. The arms, particularly the 
right, instead of being outstretched to greet with friendly grasp 
every clever fellow that appears, now becomes contracted and stiff 
like a locked jaw, or hangs down inanimate in a parallel line with 
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the body, like “ lover pendent on a willow tree.” This transfor- 
mation from life, activity, and pliability seems to extend itself even 
to inanimate objects. Gates and doors, which seemed to fly open 
oftheir own accord, now remain obstinately shut, or creak slowly 
on sullen hinges, or idly beat the air: in consequence of which 
many of the good yeomen have caught colds, and had their heels 
frostbitten, whilst they were vainly besieging a knocker, and en- 
deavouring to keep them warm by kicking them together. 

W hat may be accounted the most lamentable of all the symp- 
toms of tliis direful disorder, is, that the unhappy patient is de- 
prived of his Memory to such a deplorable degree, that he is un- 
able to recollect a single promise or profession that he made only 
the day before. Though reminded ever so often of their vows, 
and declarations, and professions, by those with whom they had 
been so recently hugging and drinking, smoaking, singing, bow- 
ing, and laughing,—those Eolus-like animals, who “ eat the air, 
promise cramm’d,’—they have not the most distant idea, the 
faintest conception—the slightest possible recollection! 

In a very learned treatise, now before me, De causis et 
conseguentibus seguendum Pofulorum jig, illustrated by portraits 
of half the patriots that ever flourished, I find that this disorder is 
called the CANDIBATO BEFOREANDAFTERO; and that married 
people are sometimes afflicted with it. In the latter case, the sup- 
pleness of the body, the soft smiles, the endearing offices of kind- 
ness seldom or ever return: the patient does not lose his sight, but 
on the contrary, sees or fancies that he sees what he never saw be- 
fore: his hands and feet have a constant numbness, the knees stiff, 


and a coldness at the heart. 


— 


Dr. Jonnson.—The Adventurer, No VII.,is marked Z, the 


general signature of Warton. I donot see in it that style of think- 


ing or writing, which I find in the other papers of Warton: but it 
exhibits the mind and manner of Johnson. Boswell, who had not 
a very refined taste, nor a very sagacious understanding, and who, 
perhaps, was enided merely by the signatures, does not ascribe 


this paper to his sage. My suspicions, however, are confirmed 
and extended by Wool’s Life of Warton. Wool was guided, in 


all probability, by written memorandums; and in the enumeration 
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ef Warton’s contributions to the Adventurer, he does not men- 





tion this paper. I am now convinced that the paper was written 
by Johnson, solely and entirely; that the erroneous signature has 
passed from one edition to another, and that Johnson either knew 
nothing or cared nothing about it. 


SHAKSPEARE.— Was the ballad, said to have been written on 
Sir Thomas Lucas, by this seEcrETARY of NATURE, who dipped 
his pen into mind, ever made known to the public? If it has been, 
in what work is it to be found? 

Mrs..Montagu’s very sensible Essay on Shakspeare, was sent 


(o Voltaire, with this motto prefixed: 


Pallas te hoc vulnere Pallas 
Immolat. 

LANCH OF THE FRANKLIN AT PHILADELPHIA.—In Goéthe’s 
novel—Elective Attractions—the heroine compiles a book of apho- 
tisms, and she inquires why we do not preserve in our common- 
place books, those original observations and spirited descriptions 
of passing events, which we sometimes find in the letters of our 
friends, in the same manner as we select striking thoughts and 
splendid passages from books. At the very moment when I paus- 
ed to reflect on the many advantages which might flow from such 
a practice, the letter-carrier enables me to illustrate it, by copying 
from an evidently hurried and careless letter, the following re- 
marks on the lanch of the frigate at Philadelphia. I have been 
vastly amused with the laborious efforts which some of our editors 
have made to describe similar scenes; but in a single dash, as it 
were, a female fen has given it life*and animation, and placed it 
vividly before the mind’s eye. 

‘ Qur papers will inform you, at @ distance from the city, of 
the lanch of the Franklin: but nothing that I have yet seen, will 
give you any idea of the grandeur and beauty of the spectacle! 
The steady and easy movement of a body so enormous, excited at 
once all the ideas of grace, majesty and strength,—and was hailed 
of course with the most unbounded acclamations! But its dura- 
tion was too short to make an impression, and the pleasure, there- 
fore, cannot be recalled. Butthe immense multitude ef specte 
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tors—crowded—scattered—and disposed into such varieties of 
forms—with the stately evidence of their country’s greatness at an- 
chor in the midst of the assemblage—might be contemplated for 
a long time—and is still recollected with sensations of wonder and 
delight. Above all, and most enchanting was the surface of the 
Delaware,—covered almost literally, with vessels of every de- 
scription, brigs, steam-boats, schooners, and batteaux—loaded al- 
most to sinking with men, women, and children—seated on the 
decks, perched in the yards, or hanging by the ropes—flying 
Streamers, white muslin dresses, and green umbrellas——and these 
all in motion: while the clear sun-beams, sparkling on the undu- 
lating waters—forming altogether a scene inexpressibly fine! It 
was beauty, and splendor, and gayety united!” 

CorncipENcES. Hume and Dryden.—The sly sarcasm of 
Hume against the clergy, seems quite in character, but it is not 
original. He says, in note i. tothe first volume, “ the ambition of 
the clergy can often be satisfied only by promoting ignorance and 
superstition, and implicit faith, and pious frauds; and having got 
what Archimedes only wanted (namely, another world on which he 
could fix his engine) no wonder they move this world at thei 


pleasure.” 
In Dryden’s Don Sebastian, Dorax thus addresses the Mufti: 


Content you with monopolizing Heav’n, 
And let this little hanging ball alone; 

For, give you but a foot of conseience there, 
And you, like Archimedes, toss the globe. 


Gray and Hermias.--Every one recollects Gray’s capita’ 
conceit concerning the blindness of Milton: 


He passed the flaming bounds of space and time 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 

Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 


Dr. Johnson contents himself with remarking that if we sup- 
pose the blindness caused by study in the formation of his poem, 
this account is poetically true, and happily imagined- 
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I am surprised that Johnson’s marked dislike of Gray, did 
not suggest to him the recollection that the same supposition had 
been made respecting Homer. 

Pope in his Prefatory Essay on Homer, relates from Her- 
jnias, that when Homer resolved to write of Achilles, he had an 
exceeding desire to fill his mind with a just idea of so glorious a 
hero: wherefore, having paid all due honours at his tomb, he en- 
treats that he may obtain a sight of him. The hero grants his 
poet’s petition, and rises in a glorious suit of armour, which cast 
so insufferable a splendor, that Homer lost his eyes, while he gazed 
for the enlargement of his notions.” Pope adds, that if this 
be any thing more than a mere fable, one would be apt to imagine 
it insinuated his contracting a blindness by too intense application 
while he wrote his In1ap.* 


—_—— 


A younG candidate for the diploma of a physician, having 
arrayed himself in a new suit of clothes, on the day of his exami- 
nation, was addressed, by one of his friends, in a happy quotation 
from Cowley: 

Th’ adorning thee with so much art, 
Is but a barbarous skill; 


*Tis like the poisoning of a dart 
Too apt before to kill. 


I. E. H. 


In hearing a tale, or the relation of any fact, we ought parti- 
eularly to attend to the terms and expressions, as well as the mat- 
ter, and to retain them; to the intent, that if afterwards we have 
occasion to repeat the story unto others, we may use the very 
identical words of the original relater. A small variation, from 
time to time, may at least produce a wide difference, and become 
insensibly a source of falsehood. The putting a strong word for 
a weaker, an ambiguous term for a plain and direct one, will either 
of them help, at last, to disguise, if not corrupt the truth, in many 
cases. This is remarkably verified in the story of the Three 
Crows. 


* It will be evident to the reader, that some time has elapsed sinee ‘this 
article was prepared for The Port Folio 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 


SAN-YU-LO,; OR THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 


Translated from the Chinese, by I. F. Davis, esq. of the honourable Company’s 


China establishment. 
SECTION. 3. 


ArcuMment.—Al benevolent personage lays a plot to circumvent the cavetone 
man. The virtuous magistrate diligently endeavours to cleur up a doubt. 
ful case. 

Yu-KE-woo, having heard what the woman had to say, re- 
turned home. He then fancied himself to be the examining ma- 
gistrate, and again and again considered the matter in different 
ligits, saying, “ not to mention that this treasure is not the patri- 
mony of my ancestors, yet, allowing that it were so, how came 
their son to know nothing about it; nor my kindred to contend 
for its possession? On the contrary, it was a person out of the 
family who knew of it, and presented a petition on the subject. 
As the petition was without a name, it Is plain that he must be an 
enemy: I have no doubt about it. At the same time, supposing 
that he had some cause of disagreement, it surely was not weil to 
charge the other with such a vile business, and to point him ou! 
asa harbourer of thieves. Then, again, at the time of taking up 
the treasure, the petitioner’s words were verified, and it answered 
exactly to the amount specified in the document without being 
more or less. Itis difficult to conccive, that he who presented 
the petition, for the sake of gratifying a secret enmity, should be 
willing to risk such a vast sum, and having placed it in another's 
ground, should go and carry on such a foolish business.” 

He considered it for several days, but could make nothing 
of the matter. It was the constant subject of his thouebts; and 
during his sleep, and in his dreams, he cried out and muttered 
broken sentences. His mother, hearing him, asked what was 
the matter. He then took the woman’s words, and recounted 
them minutely. When she first heard him, his mother, likewise, 
was very suspicious; but having considered for some time, dis 


covered it; and exclaimed, “It must be, # must be,” this treasure 


does indeed belong to my family; the man was right enough im 
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his conjectures. When your father was alive, he hada friend 
who came from a distance. This friend remained several nights 
in the lowest of the Three Dedicated Rooms; and perceived a 
white rat, which ran about, and then darted into the floor. At 
the time of his departure, he spoke to your father, desiring him 
by no means to sell the apartments; for he might, hereafter, ac- 
quire some unlooked for treasure. By all appearances, this trea- 
sure has come to light, your father, by not taking it, made ita 
source of misfortune to others; do you then go and recognize it, 
and thereby save the man’s life.”’ 

Ke-woo answered, “ there is something more to be said on 
this subject. Such an idle story as this, is not fit for the mouth 
of a respectable personage; and when I talk about a white rat to 
the Heen, who knows but he will suspect that I covet that large 
sum of money; and not liking to claim it, have trumped up this 
story in order to impose upon simple people. Besides, neither 
was this white rat seen by the eyes of my father, nor was this idle 
story related by my father’s mouth. The more I consider it, the 
more vain does it appear; it may indeed be called the dream of a 
fool. Ifit were the property of my family, my father should have 
seen it, or how happened it, that I myself perceived nothing of 
the kind, but that it should appear to another. The whole story 
is false; there is né occasion to believe it. Still, however, it will 
be proper to consult with the Héen, and to clear up this doubtful 
business, in order to save a guiltless plebeian. This will be ac- 
ting like a virtuous officer.” 

Just as he had done speaking, a servant suddenly announced 
that the Héen had arrived to pay his respects. Ke-woo said, “ ] 
was just wishing to see him; make haste and request that he 
will come in.” When the Héen had paid his respects, and talked 
a little on general subjects, he waited not till Ke-woo had opened 
his mouth, but took up the doubtful affair, and requested his in- 
struction, saying, “ Tang such a one* the possessor of the hoard, 
has again and again been closely examined, but the truth could 
not be obtained. He yesterday made a deposition, saying, that 


* The Hé€en was acquainted with merely his Sing, or his surname, which 
among the Chinese, is always placed before the Ming or the Tsze, the name or 


the epithet. He therefore said, Tang mow, “* Tang such a one.” 
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the place where the hoard was discovered, originally belonged to 
your family; and that, therefore, the treasure must have been left 
by your ancestors; I accordingly came, in the first place, to pay 
my respects; and secondly, to request your instruction, not know- 
ing whether such be the case or not.” 

Ke-woo said, * my family, for several successive generations 
has been very poor; nor did my immediate predecessors accumu- 
late any thing. I, therefore, cannot rashly lay claim to the trea- 
sure; for by so doing, I should acquire a bad name. There must 
be something else in this affair; nor is it necessary to say, that it 
is a hoard accumulated by a nest of thieves. I entreat, sir, that 
you will still continue a clear investigation, and effect a decision 
of the business. If you can bring the crime home to the prisoner, 
Tang, then well and good.” 

The Heen said, “ at the period when your father departed 
this life* though you, sir, was still a child, and therefore, perhaps, 
was not fully acquainted with former circumstances; yet, can we 
not ask your mother, whether, before the property was disposed 
of, she saw or heard of any thing particular?” 

Ke-woo answered, “I have already asked my mother, but she 
talks a little at random; and it is not what my father said. As I 
am now, sir, speaking before you, it is not proper for me to say 
any thing unadvisedly. I will therefore, keep it to myself.” The 
Heen, hearing this, insisted upon his telling it out; but Ke-woo 
was determined to say nothing. 

His mother was fortunately standing behind the skreen, and 
wishing sincerely to do a good action, desired her steward to go 
out, and taking the story in question, recount it minutely for his 
master. When the Heen heard it, he considered silently for 
some time, and then said to the steward, “I will trouble you to go 
in and ask, where is the dwelling-house of him who saw the white 
rat; whether he is at present alive or not; whether his family is 
rich or poor; on what terms of intimacy was your master with him 
during his life time; and whether they were in the habit of ren- 
dering each other mutual assistance? I have to request that your 











* The Chinese, like the ancient Romans, have a superstitious aversion to 


mentioning a person’s death in direct terms. The expression here used, is Sen 
she, “ to pass over to immortality, or becqming immortal.” 
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lady will speak with precision; as the present day’s inquiry may 
serve in the place of a formal trial; and, perhaps in the course of — 
the discussion, this obscure case may be cleared up.” 

The steward went in for a while, and coming back, answered 
“ my mistress says that the person who saw the white rat was 
from afar, and lived in such a Foo, and sucha Heen. He is not 
yet dead, and his fortune is very large. He isa man of great vir- 
tue; who sets a small value on riches, and was on terms of strict- 
est friendship with my former master. Seeing that he had sold 
his pleasure ground, and that he must hereafter part with his 
rooms, he wanted to produce the money and redeem it for him. 
As my former master would not consent, his friend, therefore, 
went no further. The words in question, are those which he 
uttered at the period of his departure.” The Heen, having con- 
sidered a little, directed the steward to go in and ask, saying, 
“did he, after the death of your ladyship’s husband come to pay 
his vows to the deceased, and then meet with your ladyship? Pray 
mention any expression which you might have heard him utter.” 

The steward went im and returned, saying, “ when my mas- 
ter had been dead for upwards of ten years, his friend then knew 
ef it, and came on purpose to pay honours to his memory. See- 
ing that the apartments were sold, he was very much surprised; 
and asked, “ after my departure, did you obtain that unlooked for 
treasure, which I predicted?”” My mistress answered, that indeed 
they did not obtain it. He then sighed, and said, “It is a fine 
thing for those who bought the preperty. Deceitful in their 
hearts, and contriving plots to get pessession of the buildings, they 
have acquired wealth which they did not deserve. By and by, 
however, they will meet with an unlooked-for calamity.” A 
very few days after his departure, some persons brotght an accu- 
sation against the family of Tang, and gave rise to this business. 
My mistress constantly praised and admired him, saying, that he 
was one who could see into futurity.” 

The Meen, having heard thus far, laughed heartily, and going 
towards the skreen, made a low bow, saying, many thanks to 
your ladyship for your instruction, which has enabletl, me, a dull 
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magistrate, to make out this extraordinary business. There is no 
necessity for further inquiry. I will trouble your messenger to 
bring a receipt, and will then send the twenty pieces of treasure to 
your house. Ke-woo said,“ what is your reason for so doing; | 
beg that you, sir, will instruct me on this subject.” The Heen 
answered, “ These twenty pieces of treasure were neither left by 
your ancestors, nor were they plundered by the prisoner Tang. The 


fact was just this: that eminent personage wished to redeem the 


property for your father; but as your father possessed a very inde- 
pendent disposition, and tenaciously refused, his friend on this ac- 
count deposited the money, giving it to him as the means of re- 
deeming the property hereafter. As he did not wish to tell this 
plainly, he pretended the agency of some spirit; with the idea that, 
having waited till he was gone, your father would dig up the trea- 
sure. When he came to pay honours to the deceased, secing that 
he had not recovered the pleasure-ground, but had also sold his 
dwelling, your friend then knew that the treasure was in the hands 
of the enemy, and was vexed beyond measure. At his departure, 
therefore, he left an anonymous petition, with the intention of wait- 
ing till the family was broken, and the property dispersed. As 
the truth is now plain, your original possessions ought to be re- 
stored, and presented back to you. Whatis there to say against 
this?” 

Ke-woo having heard this, though in his heart he applauded 
him, still had an objection to the measure from the suspicion 
which would accrue. . He did not wish to thank the Heen in too 
great a hurry; but making him a bow said, that “ he had formed 
an excellent conclusion, and must be possessed of admirable wis- 
dom. That though Lung-too* himself were to re-appear, he could 
not equal this. Atthe same time, (said he) though you conclude 
this treasure must have been left by our generous friend, still 
there are no persons to bear witness to it, and it is not well for me 
to put in a claim rashly. I entreat, sir, that you will keep it in 
your treasury, to supply the wants of the people during famine.”’ 


* A famous magistrate of ancient times, Lung-too-ta-hed-sze, was the name 


of his situation; his real name being Paou-ewan-ching. He is ndw deified, and has 


temples to his memory. 
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While he was still declining the acceptance of it a servant 
came in witha red ticket in his hand, and in a whisper, announced 
to his master, saying, “ the person, of whom you have just now 
been talking,* is at the door. He says, that he has come from the 
distance of above a thousand le,t to pay his respects to my mis- 
tress. As the Heen is present, I ought not to announce him; but 
since he is acquainted with the business, and has arrived at a very 
lucky moment, I therefore let you know, sir, as you may wish to 
request his entrance for the purpose of questioning him.” Ke-woo 
rejoiced greatly, and informed the Meen. The latter was ready 
to dance with joy, and desired that he might quickly be requested 
to enter. 

He appeared to be a person of great respectability, with a 
round face, and white locks. He paid his respects to his friend, 
but only slightly regarded the Heen, who was a stranger to him; 
and having made a bow, advanced onward, saying, “ the object of 
my coming to-day, was to see the wife of my deceased friend. I 
came not to court the rich and poweriul; nor do your affairs con- 
gern me, a person from the country. I cannot presume to visit 
you; so show me the way inte the house, that I may go and see 
the lady.” 

Ke-woo said, “‘ as my venerable friend has come from a dis- 
tance, it is not right to treat him as a visiter. Since the Heen, 
however, is concerned in a difficult affair, and wants to ask you 
some questions; and as it is a great occurrence to find you here, 
we entreat you will not object to sitting down for a moment.” 

The old gentleman hearing these words, made his obeisance 
and sat down. The Heen took some tea with him; and then, 
bowing, said, “ About twenty ycars since, you performed, sir, an 
act of great virtue: no person at first knew of it. It has just now 
fallen to my lot to bring the matter to light with respect to that 
treasure, which was given to your friend without the least notice, 
except by some referenee to the agency of spirits: pray, sir, was 
not you the author of it?” 


* This servant must have waited at the conferense. It is customary among 
‘he Chinese to haye a number of attendants present on al! occasions of ceremony. 

fT In the maps of China, drawn by the Jesuits. two handred and fifty le ere 
allowed to a degree. 
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When the old gentleman heard this, he was taken by surprise, 
and for some time did not speak; having recovered his embar- 
rassment, he said in answer, “ how should such a rustic as I, per- 
form any act of great virtue! what, sir, can you mean by your 
question?”’ 

Ke-woo said, “ some expressions respecting a white rat were 
heard to proceed, sir, from your mouth. On account of a certain 
suspicious affair, they were going to impute the crime of harbour- 
ing thieves, to a worthy person. As I could not bear this, I re- 
quested the Heen to set him at liberty. While we were talking 
about it, we, by degrees got a clue to the subject: but since we 
are not certain, whether the story of the white rat be true or false, 
we have to request a word from you, sir, to settle it.” 

The old gentleman positively refused, and would not speak; 
till a message came from the mistress of the house, beg- 
ving him to give up all the truth, in order that a worthy person 
might be exculpated. He then laughed, and taking the circum- 
stances which had been profoundly secreted in his breast for up- 
wards of twenty years, let the whole out. Having directed the 
people to bring the treasure, in order that they might examine 
the letters and marks upon its surface; all these particulars agreed 
exactly. 

The Heen and Ke-woo admired the old gentleman’s great vir- 
tues; Ke-woo expatiated with the old gentleman on the penetrat- 
ing genius of the Heen; while the Heen again, with the old gen- 
tleman, dealt out their praises on the conduct of Ke-woo, who had 
conferred benefits instead of cherishing resentment. Such ac- 
tions as these,’’ said they, “ would be hereafter talked of far and 
wide; one might know this without divination.” 

They went on with their praises of each other without ceas- 
ing; and the attendants who were present, put their hands to their 
mouths in order to repress their laughter, saying, that “ the Heen 
had issued orders to apprehend him, who had presented the an- 
nonymous petition. Now, when he had found him out, instead ef 


‘giving him a beating; he was sitting down and conversing with 
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him. This was quite a new thing! 
When the Heen returned to his office he sent a messenge: 
‘o deliver the twenty pieces of treasure, as weil as to procure 2 
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receipt for the same. Ke-woo, however, would not receive it. 
He wrote back a letter to the Heen, requesting that he would 
give this money over to the family of Tang and redeem the pro- 





perty with it. That, in the first place, this would be fulfilling the 
intentions of his father; secondly, it would accord with the wishes 
of his generous friend; and lastly, it would enable Tang’s family 
to purchase some other residence. ‘Thus, neither the givers nor 
the receivers, would be injured in the least. 

All parties praised such unexampled generosity. The Heen 
in compliance with the words of the letter, released the prisoner 
Tang from his confinement, and delivering to him the original 
price, received from him the two deeds, by which the property 
had been sold. A messenger being sent off with these, the plea- 
sure-ground, and the apartments were delivered into the posses- 
sion of their original master. 

On the same day, in the highest of the “ Three Dedicated 
Rooms,” he offered up wine asa token of gratitude to heaven; 
saying, thus amply has my father’s virtue been rewarded; thus 
bitter has been the recompense of Tang’s crimes. QO! how is 
it that men are afraid of virtue; or how is it that they delight 
in being vicious!” 

Tang Y6-chuen’s son and his wife, made out a deed, as before, 
delivering up their persons, and, together with the price of the 
house, which they had received from the Heen, offered it to Ke- 
Woo, entreating that he would accept of their services for the re- 
mainder of their lives. Ke-woo resolutely refused the acceptance; 
but at the same time quieted them with kind words. Then the 
husband and wife, having engraved a tablet, wishing him long 
life, took it home and made offerings to it. Though they could 
not prevail upon him to receive them into his service, they recog- 
nized him as their master. They not only endeavoured to recom- 
pense his past favours; but also wanted every body to know that 
they belonged to the family of Yu, for then no person would ven- 

ture to molest them. 

In order to remember these circumstances, every one had 
a stanza of verses, the object of which was to advise persons of 
opulence not to be contriving schemes for the acquirement of 
their neighbours’ property. The lines were to this effect. 
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“By want compell’d, he sold his house and land— 
Both house and land, and purchasers return. 
Thus profit ends the course by virtue plann’d, 


While envious plotters their misfortunes mourn.” 


MORAL. 


The clear judgment of the Heen, disinterested generosity of 
the old friend, and moderation of Ke-woo, in living retired, with- 
out cherishing resentment, are all three deserving of everlasting 
remembrance. ‘Chose who are magistrates, ought to make the 
Heen their example. Country gentlemen ought to take a lesson 
of Ke-woo. Those people, however, who possess great wealth, 
should not altogether copy the old friend, because his conduct, in 
presenting the anonymous petition, cannot be held forth for imita- 
tion. As to the actions of such generous friends hitherto, but 
very few are worthy to be imitated. Those few whose conduct 
car be recommended, have been men of justice. With respect, 
then, to such generous friends, the difference between those who 
are just, and those who are only generous, consists in the conduct 
of the one being worthy of imitation, and that of the others not. 


The English word to whisfer is a mere technical word, and 
intended to express the sound. The same may be said of the 
Latin swsurro, and the French chuchuter, both of which represent 


the action. 

Upon reviewing a place after an absence of some time, the 
several actions which formerly have passed there are wont te 
recur to the mind. The philosophers term this an association of 
ideas,—a name invented by the moderns. The observation, how- 
ever, that the sight of places would often revive the remembrance 
of certain passages in life did not escape the ancients; for thus 
Ovid, 

“ Ante oculos urbisque domus, et forma locorum est; 


Sueceduntgue suis singulg facta locis.” 


De Tristih. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Donations toits library from January to June, 1815—-Names 
of the donors are in Italics. 

Transactions of the American Academy, vol. 3d. P. 2d. Ato. 
Boston, 1815. 

Histoire Metallique des Pays Bas, 5vols. fol. Lahaye, 1732 @ 
1737.—Elements of Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo. Phil. 1815, by’J. S. 
Dorsey, M. D. 

Cavallo on Electricity, Lond. 1782.—Notices of Cincinnati, 
by Daniel Drake, 1810. C. W. Short, M. D. 

Vieyra’s Dictionary of the English and Portuguese, 4to. Lond, 
1794. W.P. C. Barton, M. D. 

Collection of American Epitaphs, &c. 5 vols. 12mo. New 


York, 1814, by 7. Alden. 

Transactions ew York Society Arts, Manuf. &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Albany, 1801 @ 1814. 

Hamilton’s Midwifery, 8vo. Edinb. 1784.—Haller sur la Ge- 
neration, 8vo. Paris, 1774.—Allen’s Synopsis Medicine, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1740.—Withringham on parts of the Animal Structure, 
8vo. Lond. 1740.—Turner on Syphilis, 1727; on Diseases of the 
Skin, 3 ed. 1726; on Fevers, 3 ed. 1739; all 8vo. Lond.—North- 
cote on Army Diseases, 8vo. Phil. ed. 1776.—Smellie on Mid- 
wifery, 3 vols. 8ve. Lond. 1764.—Winslow’s Anatomie, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1766.—Swediaur on Syphilis, 8vo. Phil. ed.—Poems of 
Allan Ramsay, 2 vols. 8vo. Phil. ed. 1813.—Littleton on Cony. 
St. Paul, 8vo. Lond. 1799. Also, deposited, Original Survey, by 
Strickland, Brook, and Kneass, of a portion of country 9 miles W. 
Philad. The late vice-president, Jonathan Williams. 

Hedericus’s Lexi. Man. Grec. Lond. 1755, 4to.—Walker’s 
Pron. Dict. Lond. 4to. 1797. Z. Collins.—Table of comp. parts 
of Earth-Minerals, 1815, by S. W. Conrad.—Tables of Sines, &c. 
for Surv. and Nav. R&R. M. Patterson. 

View of Anc. Geo. and Hist. by R. Mayo. 

Intry. Disc. before the Philos. Soc. N. York, 4to. 1815, by 
Dewitt Clinton. 

Obs. on Contagious Diseases, 4to. N. York, 1815, by David 
TTossac, M. D. 
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Hennepin’s Discoveries in the Interior of America. Roderé 
Mills. 

A Treatise on Distillation, by Harrison Hall. Zhe author. 

Inaug. Diss. Selec. Leyden, 4to. 1725 a 1738.— Willis Opera 
Med. et Phys. Lugduni, 4to, 1676.—Drelincurtius Opusc. Me- 
dica. Hage. 1727, 4to—MS. Notes of Boerhaave’s Lectures, 
1738-9, 2 vols. 4to.—Clarke’s Travels in Russia, &c part 1, 8vo. 
Phil. 1811.—Silliman’s Travels in England, &c. 2, 8vo. N. York, 
1810.—-Kirwan on Temperatures, 8vo. Lond. 1787.—Debates in 
H. of R. U. States on British Treaty, 2, 8vo Phil. 1796.—Speech- 
es in Irish Parl. on Catholic Petition, 8vo. Lond. 1805.—Burke’s 
Lett. to Cath. Com. Dublin, 1792.—Heineccius Juris Civilis 
secund. ord. Ins. Vratislav, 8vo. 1765. Nathaniel Chafiman, 
M. D. 

Elemens de Chimie de Chaptal, 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 2 ed. 1792, 
P.S. Du Ponceau. 

Jackson’s Acct. Morocco, Phil. ed. 12mo. 1810.—Hist. Nat. 
des Quadrupedes de Paraguay, 2, 8vo. 1801, Paris, by Azara— 
Adams on Vaccination, 16mo. Lond. 1807.—British Quarantine 
act and Orders in Council, 1805.—-Maithus on Population, 2 vols. 
8vo. Washington ed. 1809.—Coote’s Continuation of Russel’s 
Modern Europe, Phil. ed. 8vo. 1811.—-Works of Alexander Ha- 
milton, 3 vols. Svo. N. Y. 1810.—Debates of Virginian Conven- 
tion, 1788, on the Federal Constitution, 8vo. Richmond, 1805. 
—Colden’s Hist. of the five Nations (Indian), 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 
1755.—Moultrie’s Memoirs American Revolution relative to N, 
and S. Carolina, 2 vols. 8vo. N. Y. 1802.~—-Six Sermons preached 
before the London Humane Society, 8vo.— Volume of Pamphlets, 
Lond. 1784. Presented by John Vaughan. 
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Model and Plan of Robert Fulton’s Torpedo Boat, deposited 


by Jonathan Williams. 
Specimen of Carbonate of Lead from the Grand Kenhawa, 


R.E. Hobart. 
Specimen of Elastic Marble from New York state. Dr. 


Jones. ' 
A Bronze Medal in favour of vaccination, struck by Bona- 


parte. J. S. Dorseyy M.D. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTED. 


Wiutuetmina, the baroness of Staél Holstein, is the daugh- 
ter of two celebrated persons, Monsicur Neckar, so famous pre- 
vious to the French revolution, and Mademoiselle Curchod de 
Nasse, a lady whose charms attracted the attention of Gibbon, 
born at Paris in 1768. 

To form a just idea of Madame de Staél, it may be proper 

to advert to the life and character of her parents, particularly of 
her father, who was the son of a professor of celebrity, at Geneva, 
in Switzerland. This gentleman may have erred in his political 
career—though not in principle,—still there is mach truth in that 
character of him, which describes him to have possessed a mind 
adapted equally to the elevation of sublime contemplation, and to 
the low drudgery of official business; and a temper formed to bear 
prosperity without insolence, and adversity without discontent. 
Such was the character given of him in 1788, and such was the 
character which he presented for a series of twenty-six years af- 
terwards, through all the horrors of the French revolution. Ina 
sketch of his life, by his estimable daughter, we are informed, that 
it was at the age of fifteen that he went alone to Paris, with a for- 
tune very limited, but which his parents wished him to increase by 
commerce. From that period, not only was he the architect of his 
ewn fortune, but also the support of his family; for, says Madame 
de Stacl, “ all that we are, we have nothing but through him: hap- 
piness, fortune, and fame,—all those brilliant advantages with which 
my first years were surrounded, it is to my father alone that I owe 
them, and in this instant in which I have lost him (1804), it is only 
by recalling his idea, by reflecting on his sentiments, that I find 
myself able to fulfil my duties, or even to attempt to speak of 
him.” 
For twenty years his whole life was spent in business, unre- 
lieved by a participation in what are termed the pleasures of life; 
but at five and thirty he formed that union which gave birth to the 
subject of our biography. 

‘“« The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod,” 
says Gibbon, “ were embellished by the, virtues and talents of her 
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mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was respectable. 
Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her religion to her 
country. The profession of her father did not extinguish the mo- 
deration and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with 
a small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister oi 
Crassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the 
county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a sequestered village, he 
bestowed a liberal, and even a learned education on his only daugh- 
ter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences 
and languages; and in her short visits to some relations at Lau- 
sanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod 
were the theme of universal applause. The report of such a pro- 
digy awakened my curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned 
without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and 
elegant in manners; and the first sudden emotion was fortified by 
the habits and knowledge of a more intimate acquaintance. She 
permitted me to make two or three visits at heriather’s house. 1 
passed some days there, in the mountains of Burgundy, and her 
parents honourably encouraged the connection. In a calm retire- 
ment, the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttcred in her bosom; 
she listened to the voice of truth and passion, and {| might presume 
to hope that I had made some impression on a virtuous heart 
At Crassy and Lausanne, [ indulged my dream of felicity: but on 
my return to England, I soon discovered that my father would not 
hear of this strange alliance, and that without his consent I was 
myself destitute and helpless. After a pamful struggle, I yielded 
to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my wound was 
insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and 
cheerfulness of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friend- 
ship and esteem. ‘lhe minister of Crassy soon alterwards died; 
his stipend died with him; his daughter retired to Geneva, where, 








by teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for herself 
and her mother; but in her lowest distress she maintained a spot- 
less reputation, and a dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, 
a citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to dis- 
cover and possess this inestimable treasure [in 1765}; and in the 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth, 
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as she had sustained the hardships of indigence. The genius of 
her husband has exalted him to the most conspicuous station in 
Europe. In every change of prosperity and disgrace he has re- 
clined on the bosom of a faithful friend; and Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod is now the wife of M. Neckar, the minister, and perhaps the 
legislator of the French monarchy.” 

We trust none of our readers will be displeased with the 
length of this extract, in which it is difficult to pronounce whether 
the elegance of the pen or the coldness of the heart, be the predo- 
minant feature. Gibbon complains of the harshness with which 
he was treated by Rosseau, in deciding upon his moral character 
and conduct with severity, from this incident. But let any one 
reflect, that while the lady was supporting her misfortunes with 
that dignified submission to the divine dispensations, which is so 
peculiarly attractive in her sex, and “ earning a hard subsistence for 
herself and her mother,” the philosopher was enjoying the easy 
elegance of an English gentleman, caressed by his friends, and 
exalted by his country to stations of honour and wealth. Sucha 
view of the subject will convince any one that the selfishness of 
his conduct is only equalled by the frankness with which it is con- 
fessed. 

A stranger to the manners of Paris, Madame Neckar had 
none of the attractions of a French woman, but she had a charm 
more worthy of her, that of decency, candour, and good sense. A 
virtuous education, solitary studies, and severe adversity, had given 
her all that the cultivation of the mind can add to an excellent dis- 
position. She had no other defects than a too passionate taste for 
literature, and an immoderate desire to obtain great celebrity for 
herself and her husband. A good mother, a faithful friend, and a 
most tender wife, she had all that characterizes true virtue, un- 
shaken religious principles, and great elevation of soul. Senti- 
ment in her was pure; but, instead of clearing her ideas, medita- 
tion confused them; by exaggerating, she thought she enlarged 
them; and to extend them, she bewildered herself in abstractions 
er hyperboles. 

To make her husband known, to gain him the favour of men 
ef letters, the dispensers of fame, and cause him to be mentioned 
in the literary world with praise, Madame Neckar formed a literary 
VOL. II. T 
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society, which met at her house once a week. With Thomas, 
Buffon, Diderot, Marmontel, Saint Lambert, and other famous 
writers, were seen the most distinguished residents from foreign 
courts; particularly the marquis of Caraccioli, the ambassador for 
Naples, lord Stormont, the ambassador for Great Britain, and 
count de Creutz, the ambassador for Sweden, whose mild philoso- 
phy, eminent talents, and modest virtue, have every where received 
the same tribute of esteem and admiration. 

But of all the academicians who surrounded Madame Neckar, 
to elevate her thoughts by the aid of their genius, she placed none 
upon the same level with Thomas and Buffon. She called the 
first a man of this age, and the second, a man of ages. The re- 
spect and esteem that she cherished for these men approached 
to adoration; their authority was to her an article of faith; particu- 
larly the school of Thomas, a school so fruitful in false philosophy 
and contorted metaphysics; and she formed herself upon that 
affected style which, in always aspiring to elevation and pomp, 
hides her amiable disposition, and fatigues the reader without in- 





teresting him. 

Soon after his marriage, Monsieur Neckar was appointed 
minister for his native republic at the French court; and such was 
his disinterestedness, that although he accepted the office, yet he 
refused the profits attached to it. The appointment, however; 
gave him rank at the court, and it was from these circumstances 
that the young Mademoiselle Neckar enjoyed all the advantages 
of education, and of mixing, even in her carliest youth, with all 
the deau monde of Paris. 

To recapitulate the various events of her youthful years is not 
the object of the present memoir, but we may judge of the manner 
in which her sentiments were formed by tracing the political his- 
tory of her father, who, however, did not confine himself entirely 
to the affairs of state in his diplomatic capacity, nor subsequently 
in his elevation to the rank of French minister of finance, nor 
even to commercial concerns solely in his earliest years; for we 
find, that although only fifteen when he entered the counting-house 
of his uncle, Monsieur Vernet, at Paris, yet he still preserved his 
taste for literature, having in his boyish days excelled in all his 
classical studies, and often obtained the prize at college; indeed, 
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he was not averse from poetical pursuits, and even wrote some come- 
dies before he was twenty years of age, which, although said to 
be possessed of great merit, he would never permit to be per- 
formed. 

At the age of twenty-five, he became intimate with the cele- 
brated Raynal, and it cannot be doubted that the two friends mu- 
tually improved each other; to this connexion we may perhaps 
also attribute some of Madame de Stael’s literary celebrity, and 
distinguished philosophical modes of thinking; as it was impossi- 
ble she could, with a mind like that which she possesses, partici- 
pate in such an intercourse without profiting considerably by it. 

In 1773, her father was much occupied by his financial wri- 
tings, and even obtained the prize in that year for his Essay on 
Colbert, the former celebrated French minister, which was read at 
the academy of sciences. In 1776, he visited London, where he 
made himself so completely master of the theory of the English 
funds, that, on his return to Paris, he was named director of the 
royal treasury, and in the succeeding year appointed director gene- 
ral of the finances. To follow him through all the changes of his 
fortune is not our intention, but.the foregoing sketch will tend to 
exemplify the means of early acquirement, both in political and in 
philosophical knowledge, of which Madame de Stael was so emi- 
nently possessed, as she has shown by her various productions. 

The baron de Stael Holstein, who succeeded the count de 
Creutz, as the representative of the Swedish court, had the fortune 
to gain the hand for which many of the French nobility had sighed 
in vain. But it is said that his happiness was not to be envied. 
Not that she did not possess the power of pleasing; she had, with- 
out being handsome, an agreeable appearance, a middle stature, 
a noble countenance, grace in speech and manner, a Vivacity in her 
eyes, and an acute look, which seemed to heighten the ingenuity 
of her discourse. But she was negligent in her dress, and ex- 
ceedingly ambitious to shine in conversation. She spoke little, 
but in sentences was constantly striving to produce effect. This 
unfortunate greediness of praise, which she inherited from her 
father, and that pedantic tone which she had acquired in the so- 
ciety of Thomas, and the scavans who formed her mother’s circle, 
could not but have been disagreeable to a man who was simple in _ 
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his language, and wholly free from affectation. But more than any 
other cause, the great superiority of her talents to those of the 
ambassador, soon destroyed that happy understanding which re- 
sults from similarity of tastes, and equality of mind. In the month 
of August, 1787, she gave birth to a daughter, and soon after ac- 
companied her father in his banishment. In 1789, she published 
her Letters on the Writings and Character of J. J. Rosseau, which 
met with deserved applause. ‘The third edition is enriched with a 
letter from Madame de Vassy, and an answer to it from Madame 
de Stael. But prior to this she had tried her talents in three short 
novels, which were printed at Lausanne in 1795, with an Essay on 
Fictions, and a poetical address to Misfortune. The whole were 
published under the title of .4 Collection of Detached Picces. A 
second edition, with corrections, issued from the Leipsic press in 
1796. In one of her novels, called Mirza, Madame de Stael 
seems to have anticipated the plan which the African society of 
London is now so laudably endeavouring to realize. She makes 
a traveller in Senegal relate, that “the governor had induced a 
negro family to settle at the distance of a few leagues, in order to 
establish a plantation similar to those of St. Domingo; hoping, no 
doubt, that such an example would excite the Africans to raise 
sugar, and that a free trade with this commodity in their own 
country would leave no inducement to Europeans to snatch them 
from their native soil, in order to submit them to the dreadful yoke 
of slavery.” 

Inher Essay ov Fictions, Madame de Stael has endeavoured 
to prove that novels which should give a sagacious, eloquent, pro- 
found, and moral picture of real life, would be the most useful of 
all kinds of fiction. ‘The imitation of truth constantly produces 
greater effects than the employment of artificial means. Those 
protracted allegories, in which, as in Sfencer’s Fairy Queen, each 
canto relates the battle of a knight, representing a virtue against a 


vice, can never be interesting, by what talent soever they may be 
embellished. The reader arrives at the end, so fatigued with the 
romantic part of the allegory, that he has no strength left to un- 
derstand its philosophical meaning. As for those allegories which 
aim at mingling jocular wit with moral ideas, Madame de Stael 
thinks that they attain their philosophical object but very imper- 
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fectly. When the allegory is really entertaining, most men re- 
member the fable better than the moral. Gulliver has afforded 
more amusement as a tale, than instruction as a moral composi- 
tion. 

She disapproves of novels founded upon historical facts. She 
pleads for natural fictions, and wishes to see the gift of exciting 
emotions applied to the passions of all ages, to the duties of all 
situations. Among the works of this kind, Zom Jones is that of 
which the moral is the most general. Love, in this novel, is intro- 
duced merely to heighten the philosophical result. To demon- 
strate the uncertainty of judgments built upon appearances, to 
show the superiority of natural, and, as it were, involuntary quali- 
ties over reputations grounded on the mere respect of outward 
decorum, is the true object of Tom Jones. Godwin’s Caled iVil- 
liams, with all its tedious details and negligences, appears like- 
wise to answer the author’s ideas of the inexhaustible kind of novels 
to which she alludes. Jove has no share in the plot of this work. 
The unbridled passion of the hero for a distinguished reputation, 
and the insatiable curiosity of Caleb, that leads him to ascertain 
whether Falkland deserves the esteem which he enjoys, are the 
only supports of the interest of the narrative. 

Since that period, Madame de Stael has been the victim of 
political events; and particularly about 1796; when, having return- 
ed to Paris, she was denounced by the butcher Legendre, as a per- 
son that entertained views hostile to the republic. Her rank, 
owing to the diplomatic character of her husband, perhaps pre- 
served her; but the neutrality which Sweden found it necessary 
to preserve towards France, obliged her to conceal her sentiments 
until circumstances should permit their open avowal; accordingly 
we find that, in July, 1796, she had retired to Lausanne, in Swit- 
zerland, where she first published her interesting work On the 
influence of the Passions on Individuals, and on National Happi- 
aess; on which occasion she justified her publication of the work; 
saying, that being condemned to celebrity without being known, 
she found it necessary to give the world a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing of her by her writings; that being incessantly calumniated, 
and thinking herself of too little importance to trouble the world 
with her memoirs, she gave way to the hope, that in publishing 
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the fruit of her meditations, she might impart some idea of the 
habits of her life, and of the true nature of her character. 

This work added much to Madame de Stael’s literary fame; 
but indeed her former productions had not failed in gaining ad- 
mirers; and even Mr. Fox did not disdain to quote her Thoughts 
on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and the French Peofile, (London, 
1795,) ina speech, in the house of commons, with respect t6 some 
observations published by her in 1794, implying that if the Euro- 
pean powers did not make peace with France in that year, it was 
difficult to say in the centre of what empire the republicans might 
refuse to grant it inthe succeeding one. To this work sir Fran- 
cis d’Ivernois replied by his Thoughts on War. 

Madame de Stael must indeed, at that time, have thought 
very seriously; for the private life of her parents had been much 
interrupted by political squabbles, arising from the violent opposi- 
tion made, by many persons at the French court, to the economi- 
cal plans of her father; and in 1788, then only twelve years of age, 
when Monsieur Neckar was exiled by Louis XVI, to the distance 
of forty leagues from Paris, she accompanied him in his retire- 
ment, softening his misfortune, and acquiring a philosophical stea- 
diness from his example; indeed, she herself describes him as 
wilting patiently for the future development of events, with the 
same calmness that he exhibited in every crisis, as a man exposed 
neither to pains of the heart, nor to the upbraidings of a guilty 
conscience. 

Subsequent events had also given her opportunities of exer- 
cising that philosophy, particularly in 1789, when her parents were 
forced to leave her at Paris, under the care of her uncle, they 
going off secretly to Brussels, in order to avoid the disturbances 
likely to arise from M. Neckar’s dismissal. This took place on 
the 11th July, only three days before the memorable day of the 
destruction of the Bastile, the minister of marine bringing her fa- 
ther his order of banishment just as the family was sitting down 
to dinner with a large party. This dismissal created an alarm in 
Paris the next day. The terrors of the court were excited, and 
the attack on the peaceable people in the champs Elysées, caused 
them to arm, when they hoisted a green cockade, the colour of M 
Neckar’s livery, and two davs after took the Bastile. 
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Three days afterwards, Mademoiselle Neckar set off from 
Paris, accompanied by her husband, to join her parents at Brussels, 
where she found them just as they had arrived from their journey, 
and dressed exactly as they had left the dinner table; and she tells 
us that this dress, all covered with dust, the strange name which 
her father had assumed in order*to avoid being recognized, the 
love she felt for him in his misfortunes, and, in short, all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, had such an effect upon her, that, on first 
discovering him in the hall of the inn, she threw herself upon the 
ground prostrate before him, without regard to the strangers 
around her. 

Even this journey, on the part of Madame de Stael, had some- 
thing remarkable in it; for the very morning after the first depar- 
ture of her parents, she received a letter from her father, in which 
he directed her to go to the family country seat near Paris, lest 
the people should offer public honours to her in behalf of her father; 
so anxious was he not to give offence to the ruling powers. 

This letter, however, was received too late to prevent these 
testimonials; as that very morning deputations from all quarters 
of that metropolis waited upon her, and expressed sentiments of 
the highest respect for the fallen minister. 

She confesses that she scarcely knows the extent to which 
her youth and enthusiasm permitted her to feel in consequence of 
these extraordinary honours; but she obeyed her father’s directions 
instantly, and, with great good sense, retired to the distance of some 
miles from Paris, where a second letter found her, which directed 
that she should proceed to Brussels. 

The intention of Neckar was, from the first, to go to his na- 
tive country; but he had chosen the route to Brussels as the short- 
est for the purpose of quitting France; he therefore set off to pur- 
sue his route to Switzerland through Germany, accompanied by 
the baron de Stael, while Madame Neckar and her daughter fol- 
lowed at a slower pace. Qn their arrival at Frankfort, they were 
stopped by a courier, who was the bearer of letters from the king 
and the national assembly, recalling the exile a third time to the 
office of minister of state. Neither Madame nor her daughter, 
however, were dazzled by this change of fortune, but followed the 


gentlemen to Basle, where they joined them, and where Neckar 
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determined, though much against his inclination, to return; as he 
had heard of the events of the 14th July, and now saw that his first 
task would be to support the royal authority, in the exercise of 
which duty he was certain to lose his popularity. 

To one possessed of the vivid imagination of Madame de 
Stael, this journey, when contrasted with her former one, must 
have been gratifying in the extreme, as the whole route of the 
party was marked by the highest honours which could be shown 
them in the various towns through which they passed; her father’s 
return being hailed as the pledge of peace, plenty, and happiness; 
even some of the most respectable citizens actually driving their 
carriages from post to post, instead of the usual post boys. 

M. Neckar appeared, and was adored, but only for a day. 
His first act was to request mercy for baron Porzenvall, a faithful 
Swiss officer, who had been arrested. Mercy ill accorded with 
the frenzy of the people. Neckar was loudly abused; and after 
several months attempting to serve the king and country, he re- 
tired; but, on quitting Paris, he was arrested by the mob, his life 
and that of his family endangered, and with difficulty he was re- 
Icased at the express decree of the national assembly. 

After these various changes, M. Neckar retired to his little 
family estate at Coppet, in Switzerland; and there he continued 
during the remainder of his life. On his first retirement, Ma- 
dame de Stael followed him; and there she visited him from time 
to time, whilst he amused himself in educating her children, in 
instructing them in morals, and in perfecting them in the truths of 
religion. 

At this period she had the misfortune to lose her mother. 
During the long illness with which she was afflicted, she was par- 
ticularly partial to music, and engaged some musicians to come 
every evening, in order that the impression produced by this har- 
mony should sooth her soul by elevated thoughts, and give to her 
lingering moments a tone of peace and melancholy. On the very 
last day of her life, the instruments were playing in the next cham- 
ber, and Madame de Stael, impressed by the contrast between the 
different characters of some of the airs, and the uniform sombre 
cast of feeling which her expected demise produced, felt herself 
softencd in an extraordinary manner; when her father coming in 
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desired her to play onthe piano. After performing several picces, 
she began to sing the elegant air in OE£difpus at Colonna, by Sac- 
chini, and in which the cares of Antigonus are so sweetly ex- 
pressed: 


Fille m’a prodigué sa tendresse et ses soins 
Son zéle dans mes maux n’a fait trouver des charmes. 


No sooner had she expressed this sentiment than her father burst 
into tears; Madame was obliged to tear herself away; and a few 
hours afterwards she found him weeping by the side of her dying 
mother! 

Madame de Stael was still resident with her father when the 
French entered Switzerland, and her situation was dangerous; fot 
although he was not a Frenchman, he was still subject to the de- 
cree against emigrants in 1793; of course his residence at Cappet 
was by no means safe; but he trusted to the influence of his own 
good sharacter, and was not deceived. 

Soon after this, Madame de Stael, at the earnest intercession 
of her friends, and even at the solicitations of her father himself, 
left Cappet to return to Paris, accompanicd by her son and daugh- 
ter; and this was the last time of her seeing him, as he died in 
1804. Indeed, she lamented this last separation in very lively 
terms, although she had, on several occasions, been necesserily 
absent from him before this, in her various tours through Germa- 
ny, &c. both on pleasure and on business. 

After some stay at Paris, she appears to have returned to 
Germany; and there she first began to prepare her notes on that 
country, which she intended to submit to her father’s considera- 
tion, and was actually preparing to return to Cappet for that pur- 
pose, in the year 1804, when, on the 18th of April, whilst at Ber- 
lin, she received letters informing her of his illness. He was then 
residing, during the spring, at Geneva, where he was assisted by 
his niece, a daughter of the celebrated Saussure; a young lady 
whose pride and joy it was to fulfil all the duties of a daughter in 
the absence of Madame de Stael. 

Before her arrival at Cappet, her father had breathed his 
last; but she found some solace for her grief in collecting his 
inedited manuscripts, which she presented to the world, in the 
winter of the year of his decease, from tne city of Geneva. 
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From this time until 1810, Madame de Stael appears to have 
been much occupied in preparing her recent work on Germany 



































for the press; and in that year she gave the manusC¢ript for publi- 
cation to the same bookseller at Paris who had printed her well 
known novel of Corinna. As she had been sedulously careful to 
preserve a strict silence respecting the French government, she 
flattered herself that there could be no objection to its publication; 
but, avery few days after sending her manuscript, she was astonish- 
ed by a curious decree from Buonaparte, “ that no work should 
be printed until it had beén examined by the censors!” Nay, this 
famous decree went further, and said, that even if the censors 
should permit the publication, which should take place in consc- 
quence, still it was allowable for the minister of police to suppress 
any work, if he judged proper. 

The bookseller submitted the work to the censors, and took on 
himself the responsibility of publication. Madame de Stael repair- 
ing to Paris, in order to superintend its progress through the press; 
although the censors, who were numerous, had actually suppressed 
many parts of the work. Ten thousand copies were then printed 
off; but just on the eve of publication, General Savary, the mi- 
nister of police, sent a party of gens d’armes to the bookseller’s 
house, with orders to destroy the whole of the work; and he even 
went so far as to place centinels, in order to prevent a single copy 
from escaping the order of destruction. 

A commissary of police was sent to command on this expedi 
tion, In which general Savary so easily obtained a victory; for 
which, as a recompense, the publisher only received twenty louis 
as the price of the paper. At the same moment, Madame de 
Stael received orders to give up her original of the work, and to 
quit France in twenty-four hours; but having written in return te 
Savary, to say that eight days were necessary for such a procedure, 
she soon after received a note from this polite duke of Rovigo, in 
which he acknowledges the receipt of her application, not only by 
letter, but through the personal application of her son—then the 
baron de Stael Holstein, in consequence of his father’s death, 
which had taken place some time previous,—adding, at the same 
time, that she must make the eight days suffice, as he could not 
crant het any longer tune. He then tells her that she is not te 
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seek for the cause of this procedure in the silence which she has 
held with respect to the emperor, in the work in question, “ for 
there was no place in it worthy of him!” but her exile was merely 
a natural consequence of her general conduct.” “In short, the 
air of the country did not agree with her; and it was not necessary 
for the French to seek for models amongst those people whom she 
admired!” He then tells her that her last work was not French; 
and as she was only permitted to leave Cappet in consequence of 
her express desire to go to America, he now ordered her to put 
that design in execution; assuring her, in a postscript, that he had 
reasons for pointing out to her the ports of L’Orient, Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, or Rochefort, as the places whence she might em- 
hark: doubtless wishing to guard her against England. 

To England, however, she did go; and in that land of free- 
dom she has given her work to an admiring world. Singe that 














she has had the misfortune to lose her youngest son in a duel; a 
daughter and one son being alone left to console her under the 
evils which this extraordinary woman has suffered. 


Tuer author whom Shakspeare chiefly follows in his historical 
plays is Hall the chronicler. The character bishop Nicolson, in 
the Historical Library, gives of this writer, is this: “If the reader 
desires to know what sort of clothes were worn in each king’s 
reign, and how the fashions altered, this is an historian for his pur- 
pose.”’—TI am sure he is a very difficult author; neither do I think 
his descriptions can be understood by any but a court-taylor, or an 
upholsterer, if by them. However, this is not a just character of 
Hall, who was a good writer for his time, a competent scholar, and 
has been much used by some later authors, as Shakspeare, Mir- 
rour of Magistrates, &c. 


—sa 


It is noted in the Menagiana, that the surname of Devil has 
been borne by several persons. (Sce Dr. Tovey, p. 14.)—On the 
other hand, there is a person of the name of God mentioned m 
Hall’s Chronicle —A lady called Dea; Misson, vol. I. p. 291 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud, yes, sir'—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 
for themselves is very small indeed. SHERIDAN’S Critic. 


On the Literature of the South of Europe, by J.C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, of 
the academy and of the society of arts of Geneva, &c. &c. In four volumes 
octavo, Paris and Strasburgh. 

(Continued from page 63.) 

THE author explains, with acuteness, the necessity of great 
harmony and less restriction in the lyric measure. After remark- 
ing that the Italians had substituted, for the ancient ode, the son- 
net and canzonet, he points out the influence of the rules of the 
sonnet upon the Italian spirit and shows in what manner they pro- 
duced a taste for conceits: but whilst he attributes to them this 
bad effect, he admits that they contribute to polish the language, 
and to harmonize versification. It is a fact worthy of remark, that 
Petrarch, far from priding himself on his lyric poems, appears to 
be ashamed of them. 

The account which our author gives of the long-continued 
amour of Petrarch with Laura, and of the purity of his affection, 
will be read with much interest. He considers as a great defect 
in Petrarch’s poetry, the far-fetched thoughts, instead of senti- 
ment. To prove this he quotes some of his sonnets written du- 
ring the life of Laura, and some of those composed after her 
death. Sismondi then takes up the second form of the lyric com- 
positions of Petrarch—his canzoncts; and traces the different cha- 
rvacters of the romantic ode, or canzons, and those of the classic 
ode. The allegorical poems of Petrarch, entitled Triumphs, are 
also criticised by our author: we find in them much imagination, 
and that effect of painting which places the subject immediately 
before the eye of the reader; but this poct has not the merit of 


having created a new species ef composition. In his writings 

he has evidently taken Danté as a model. He also remarks, that 

the Latin productions on which Petrarch wished to establish his 

renown, and which are tyeive or fifteen times as voluminous as 

kis Italian writings, are no longer read but by the erudite; and 
. 
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that a long poem, entitled 4frica, composed on the victories of 
the first of the Scipios, and which was considered by Petrarch’s 
contemporaries worthy to descend to posterity by the side of the 
Eneid, is fatiguing to the ear, inflated in style, and entirely desti- 
tute of interest. The real greatness of Petrarch, says our author, 
is to be found in his enthusiasm for the antigue beauty, which he 
imparted to those of the age in which he lived, with such a vene- 
ration for study as to renew their character, and to determine their 
celebrity. 

The second age, and the most brilliant of Italian literature, 
is that in which flourished, towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, and during the fifteenth, Boccacto, Politian, Pulci, Al- 
manni, Bernardo Tasso, and especially Ariosto and Tasso. To 
Boccacio, as Sismondi correctly observes, is due the merit of 
forming the Italian prose. After a short but curious notiee of the 
life of this celebrated writer, our author gives us the true charac- 
ter of the Decameron: it is, says he, a frame loftily serious, in which 
Boccacio fixes a filayful conception. He observes, that in the 
Fiametta of this author, a romance, in which love expresses itself 
in the most impassioned language, is found a singular jumble of 
the two mythologies, Pagan and Christian.* He adds that the 
same curious mixture is found in /ilocofo, a romance purely chi- 
valrous. Boccace, he observes, was the first who in Italy devoted 
himself to the composition of an epic poem. See his Theserd: 
aad his Filostrato: he is also the inventor of the rima attava, o 
epic strophe, among the people of the south. His Latin works 
extended the knowledge of antiquity. He participates with Pe- 
trarch in the honour of communicating to his age an enthusiasm 
for the ancients, which had the effect of changing the taste and 
the studies of Europe; he also renewed the study of the Greek, 
which had been abandoned. Some great historians flourished also 
about this period, particularly Villani. Some poets too contended 
for the palm, viz. Zanobiof Strada, and Coluccio Salutati. Fran- 
co Sacchetti attempted to imitate Boccacio, in his novels. Some 
allegorical poets were produced, among whom were I’azio des 
Uberti, and Federigo Fezzi, and others. 


* The same defect is observable in the Lusiad of Camoens; 
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It is remarkable, says Sismondi, that the study of antiquity 
had the effect, during a whole century, of causing a retrograde pro- 
gress in the national language and literature, and that the zeal for 
letters among the governments was not extended to Italian letters: 
but the invaluable discovery of printing was the happy consequenee 
of the universal ardour for the study of the ancients. While he is 
on this subject, he gives a detailed notice of the learned men of 
the fifteenth century who were at the head of the republic of Ict- 
ters: viz. Guarino of Verona, Jean Aurispa, Ambroise Traversari, 
Leonard Bruno, of Arezzo, Poggio Bracciolini, Francois Vilelfo, 
Laurent Valla, the most celebrated of whom were absolutely with 
out taste, eloquence, or poetical talent. Lorenzo de Medici was, 
in fact, the restorer of Italian poetry. He was, however, preceded 
by Politian, whose precocity of poetical talent was prodigious. 
His poem on the Giostra di Giuliano announced a great epic poet: 
his dramatic pastoral, /avola di Orfeo, was the first essay of the 
Italian theatre. Sismondi observes, that the imitation of the 
Eclogues of Virgil restricted and perverted the dramatic poetry 
of the Italians. In 1470 some Latin comedies were represented 
in Italy. The renewal of the theatre was encouraged by the learn- 
ed men, by the pope, and the court. From this period may be 
stated the commencement of chivalric poetry. The Italians did 
not copy, without irony, the French chivalry. 

Louis Pulci established his fame by his Aforgante il Maggio- 
ve. Sismondi exhibits the character and defects of this pocm. 
About the same time count Borardo produced his Roland the 
Amorous, in which richness of invention and interest is injured by 
a vicious style. 

The fame of these two poets is eclipsed by that of Louis 
Ariosto. He remarks that Ariosto carcfully avoids the regularity 
of an epic poem; that he wrote only a chivalrous and amorous 
fragment of the history of Charlemagne; that he is capable of 
powerfully exciting our enthusiasm for valour; that the poetic 
world to which he transports us offers cheerful images of enjoy- 
ment and repose; that his supernatural regions are full of elegance 
and charms, and that his poem contains an astonishing richness of 
invention and dramatic adventures. While he considers him infe- 
vior somewhat to his other personages, he praises the charms of 
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versification of this great poet, resulting from his very negligence. 
fle cites many passages from the Orlando Furioso remarkable 
lor sensibility. He then reviews the comedies of Ariosto, mostly 
taken from those of Terence and Plautus, and the sonnets, madri- 
gals, elegies, and satires, which flowed from the fruitful vein of 
this inimitable poet. 

He passes slightly over the poems of Giron-le-Courtois;' 
kerigé Alamanni, and the Amadis of Bernardo Tasso, father of 
‘T'asso, which were but weak essays; he dwells rather longer on 
the attempt of Jean George Trissin to revive the epic poem, and 
reprobates the bad style, the vulgar details, and the want of inte- 
rest in this poem: he afterwards renders him complete justice, 
while speaking of his more happy endeavours to resuscitate the 
ancient tragedy. 

Arrived at length at the Jerusalem Delivered, published in 
1581, Sismondi dilates, with a copiousness justified at the present 
day by universal suffrage,* on the magnificence of the subject, 
arising out of the importance of the struggle of the crusaders to 
the civilization of the world. He remarks, that in the Jerusalem 
Delivered this war is rendered mere poetic by the disinterested 
sentiments, and the veligious observations of the two great parties 
engaged in it; that the supernatural, in this Epopeia, is necessary 
to the subject, and accords with the gentiments of every reader; 
that the scene is the righest in the poetic world. He then gives a 
brief analysis af the poem. He notices the improbability of the 
character of Clorinda, from which, however, the poet has managed 
to draw such beauties; he approves of the introduction of the most 
tender sentiments in the Epopeia, particularly the love of Hermi- 
nia; the use of the infernal powers, the management of which Mil- 
ton learned from Tasso—the apparition of 4rmida, which affords 
a combination of gallantry the most delicate, and of poetry the 
most noble—truth in description, and a perfect acquaintance with 
tocal scenery. 

After a judicious analysis of the poem, the author lays down 
some goo! rules for the epic style. He observes, that the per- 


* The most celebrated of the literati agree in pronouncing Boilean’s critique 


anwarrantably severe 
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fection of the whole, and the unity in extent, constitute the excel. 
lence of this sort of writing; that the romantic and classic poetry 
are ofa nature directly opposed; that the two epochs of civiliza- 
tion have had their heroic periods which preceded them; that 
these heroic times form the ideal of pesterior ages; that the ideal 
beauty of the ancients and that of the moderns is radically differ- 
ent. In applying these principles to the Jerusalem Delivered, 
Sismondi daclares that Tasso has united the classical unity of the 
whole with romantic perfection in the details. He then descends 
to some interesting particulars of the life of Tasso, and particu- 
larly his amours, and captivity in the hospital Des Fous; on the 
impression of his poem, and the furious war which it excited, and, 
finally, on the perverse idea of Tasso, and which he unfortunate- 
ly effected, of re-modelling his poem, under the title of Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Before he enters on the /minta of this great poet, Sismondi 
goes back to the origin of the pastoral poem. 

He then exhibits the plan of .dminta, and remarks freely 
upon the defects of style, which consist principally mm what are 
since called conceits; but he observes, with reason, that they are, 
i a great measure, concealed by the charm of the versification 
He concludes his remarks on Tasso by a notice of his other 
works, especially his tragedy of Zorrismondo. Aminta gave rise 
to a great many pastoral dramas in the sixteenth century. 

Notwithstanding the persecution of Ictters in Italy under the 
pontificate of Paul II, in 1468, and the calamities which com- 
menced with the invasion of the French, in 1494, literature still 
retained much of its former celebrity during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This was owing principally to the elegant productions of 
Trissin, Ruccellai, Sanazzar, Berni, Machiavel, P. Aretin, &c. : 
but towards the end of this century, the calamities of Italy were 
aggravated by a universal system of oppression, from the esta- 
blishment of the inquisition in many parts of the kingdom. The 
literature of Italy immediately declined in the 17th century. Fo 
a hundred and fifty years the most vicious taste and style prevail- 
ed. The influence of government over the spirit of the people 
was never more conspicuously marked than at this sad epoch. 
The subjugation of the countries conquered by Charles V, and 
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his successors, and the servility of the republics and duchies un- 
der the protection of Austria, extinguished the flame of genius, 
and left but a few faint sparks by which we may trace Italian 
mind. At this low ebb, however, Chiabrera de Savonne gave to 
Italy the ancient form of the ode. Guarini, in his famous Pastor 
Fido, covered the defects of the new school with many beauties. 
His writings are very different from the 4donis, and other works 
of Cavalier Marini, who may be regarded as the great corruptor 
of the Italian taste, arising from his high reputation, and his in- 
fluence on that of Spain. ‘Taste became so depraved, that conceits 
were favourably received by the Italians. Such were the poems 
Secchia Rafiita, the Stolen Seal; the Lo Scherno deg& Dei, and 
the Moguerie of the Gods, by Alexander Tasseni and Francois 
Bracciolini, which gave rise to violent literary disputes as to the 
priority of the two latter. 

Apostolo Zeno travestied history, and thus created that spe- 
cies of writing called the opera. Of sixty operas which he gavé 
to the world the best are those which he enriched by imitations of 
the French classics: with these exceptions he incessantly speaks 
of tove without that harmony, that delicacy, that intoxication which 
banishes the universe from the mind of the lover. The example 
of foreigners alone arrested the decay of Kterature in Italy in the 
seyenteenth century. 

The first return to a more natural style of poetry was displays 
ed in the eighteenth century, by Metastasio, the pupil of J. Vin- 
eent Gravina. His poetic genius adopted that particular species of 
opera, which is regulated by laws in direct opposition to those of 
tragedy. He placed all his heroes in a world at the same time ideal, 
pastoral and romantic. Sismondi accuses him of monotony in the 
design and tone of all his pieces. He points out his beauties, as 
well as the defects which appear, especially in his tragedies. 
These defects spring from the abuse of theatric effect, dramatic 
antitheses, the common-place topics of the scene, and the same- 
ness of the personages, whom he calls the masks of the Italian 
comedy. In support of this critique, M. Sismondi gives an analy- 
sis of some of the best pieces of this author. At this period the 
Italians made great efforts to raise their literature above that of 
ether nations. The happiest of thejr efforts was that ef Margiis 
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Scipio Maffei, in his Merofie, which met with astonishing suc- 
cess, and which it merited, on account of its naiveté and sensibility. 

Goldoni gave a great spring to comedy, which at that time 
was confined to impromptu exertions and painted shows. He 


adopted its gayety, but he put a stop to impromptu. 

The defects of this poet, for whom the Italians have a most 
extravagant admiration, and to whom they nevertheless owe much, 
are, says Sismondi, a want of delicacy in his female characters, 
outrageous caricatures, and a total absence of sensibility and poe- 
try. The comic poets who succeeded him, and who are intro- 
duced to us by Sismondi, did not rise to the same rank with Gol- 
doni on the comic scene. 

The comic theatre made greater progress in Italy during the 
eighteenth century than the tragic. The tragedies honoured by 
the deputation of Parma are now forgotten. The Italians were 
obliged to revert to Metastasio as their only tragic poet. Alfier’ 
appeared and declared himself opposed to Metastasio, both in cha- 
racter and sentiment; le created a new Italian theatre, and sub- 
mitted it to the most rigorous classical examination. He had a 
style of conception, as to unity, entirely his own; but the extreme 
simplicity of action in his compositions took from the unity some- 
thing of its merit. He is also liable to criticism for having pre- 
served in his tragedies no picture of the times or the manners of 
the age, whilst the tragic writers of every other nation employed 
all their art to reconcile the spectator with the times and the man- 
ners which they represented. He is however correct in exclu- 
ding confidants from his theatre, and in omitting in his com, 
positions the common-place topics of action. 

Sismondi, while he censures the monotony of the characters 
drawn by Alfieri, justifies the soliloquies of which this poet has 
made frequent use in his theatre. He observes, that Alficri him- 
self has pointed out the uniformity of his own pieces, which he 


was far from regarding as a defect. He does not approve of the 
efforts made by the poet to avoid the cantilene, and poetic orna: 
ments; for he is of opinion that the tragic style should always re- 
main poetic, harmonious, and even figurative. He objects to the 
affected laconicism sometimes observable in Alfieri. However 
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this may be, he observes that this tragic writer has produced a 
theatrical revolution in Italy, as well among authors as players. 

To give a more precise idea of the style of this new theatre, 
Sismondi confines himself to an analysis of Philif J, in which is 
developed the style of all the other pieces of this author. He 
censures particularly its catastrophe; he thinks Alfieri’s Philip I, 
inferior to that of Schiller in depicting the times and magners; 
but far superior to it in the portraiture of the monarch. 


(suy Mannering; or, The Astrologer. By the author of “* Waverly.” Three 


vols. in two. 12mo. 42 boards. 


We are not of the tribe of critics, who find in their hearts no 
toleration for romances. On the contrary, we are more disposed 
to defend than to condemn this species of composition. When it 
is of the worst kind, it still has its use if it afford a respite from 
the real pains of life, by opening to the fancy a scene of ideal ex- 
istence anda race of fantastic beings, whose sufferings and enjoy- 
ments deeply interest the heart, and call into action its best sym- 
pathies. A passion for the marvellous is implanted by nature in 
every mind, and whether in its infant or adult state, its most pow- 
erful emotions flow from this source. This love of wonder, al- 
though a childish feeling, may be made to produce useful and im- 
portant results in skilful hands. It may be rendered a powerful 
auxiliary in the task of education. The infant, whose mind is 
considered as yet incapable of receiving any external impression, 
listens with eager curiosity to the tales of its nurse, and retains 
with surprising accuracy, the impression of every idea that has 
been blended with feeling, of wonder, and astonishment. The 
same remark, with some limitation, applies, with equal force, to 
the uneducated and illiterate classes of society, the majority of 
whom esteem all other literary performances poor and tasteless 
in comparison with Don Belleanis and the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments. _-Hence the usefulness of fictitious history as an in- 
strument in the formation of the intellectual character. We are 
persuaded that for the majority of readers, this species of writing 
forms the most convenient vehicle of moral and literary instruc- 
tion. Both taste and manners may be formed to a standard of 
creat elegance, by a judicious course of novel reading; and, for 
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the purpose of repressing the extravagances of an ardent and ec- 
centric imagination, we know of no remedy that is likely to preve 
so efficacious, as those exhibitions of real life, in which the follies 
of character are exposed and ridiculed. The tales of knight er- 





rantry had turned the heads of the whole Spanish nation, and had 
so corrupted its taste, as to render its manners and literature both 
equally ludicrous, when the exquisite humour of Cervantes ex- 
pelled the wild creations and bombastic manners of the chival- 
rian romance, just as we suppose many heads which were not long 
since crazed with German novels and plays, would be sobered by 
perusing the history of Tom Jones, and the dramas of Shaks- 
peare. | 
But it is not alone the man of uncultivated imagination, who 
is obliged to have recourse to fiction for entertainment—the most 
accomplished minds often derive refreshment from this soerce; 
and after the Jabour of deep and abstracted speculations, many 
students find it necessary to repose their wearied strength upon 
subjects which give a soft and exhilarating play to their imagina- 
tion, and a grateful exercise to their affections. Nor does this 
light exercise of the mental powers serve merely as a relaxation 
from graver studies; it nourishes and invigorates a very important 
faculty in the intellectual economy. It gives a brightness to the 
more solid endowments of the mind. Fictitious history turns the 
attention particularly to those images and sentiments in nature, 
which agitate the fancy and the heart, or, in other words, it intro- 
duces into tite mind thet class of ideas, which exercise the power 
of taste. Where the intellectual faculties have been wholly ab- 
sorbed by philosophical pursuits, they contract an inaptitude for 
studies that are light and ornamental; and hence the uncouth 
style and harsh manner of many whio have attained great profi- 
ciency inthe sciences. The deepest learning and most original 
genius will not attract attention without assistance from the graces. 


A man, therefore, who has reason to suspect that he docs not 
possess the artifice of embellishment, should as mtch as possible 
mix the study of philosophy with the perusal of such works, as 
tend to produce an habitual gayety and liveliness of thought. From 
this source the orator often borrows his most striking illustra- 
tions and happiest allusions. Romances too, afford the best ma- 
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terials for poetry, and it is here that the latter has gathered her 
choicest flowers. The most beautiful and pathetic tales of Ari- 
gsto are pilfered from the eastern and gothic romances, and Mil- 
ton was confessedly indebted to his early fondness for fictitious 
history, for the richness of his invention, as well as the daring sub- 
limity of his genius. 

The novelist should copy real life as nearly as possible; ideal 
scenes and characters, however suited to the dignity of poetry, 
are incompatible with that diversity of incident, and alternation of 
manner, which constitute the life and spirit of every performance, 
which professes to exhibit the miscellaneous volume of human 
life. Poetry appears to be the proper fiekl of the beautiful and 
the grand, but the province of real life, certainly belongs to the 
humorous and pathetic. Guy MAnnerina, the novel which has 
suggested these general remarks, will illustrate some of them 
very fully. In the first place, the author is indebted to no other 
source than the richness of his own invention, for that boundless 
variety of incident and character, which keeps hold of the atten- 
tion throughout the whole work. Every part of it is full of life 
and action. We meet, we converse with beings, like ourselves, 
endowed with the same powers, actuated by the same passions, 
and, like ourselves, shunning or pursuing the same phantoms of 
hope and fear. 

If we inquire whence the artist of such a tale drew these per- 
sonages, and by what artifice he has rendered them so interesting, 
we shall find that, in the composition of this work, he has confined 
himself exclusively to the model of nature; this gives to his hu- 
man figures, as well as to his descriptions, the stamp of origina- 
lity. We are not disgusted with the repetition of sentimental af- 
fectation, thread-bare incidents, and characters that have been a 
thousand times described, which constitute the staple commodity 
of the manufacturers of this class of works. From the wild gip- 
sey, whose air, attitude, and behaviour, might have afforded the 
model of a figure for the romantic pencil of Salvator Rosa, to the 
factitious man of business, the lawyer, whose manners enliven the 
closing scenes of this highly interesting story, all is spirited and 
natural; nor must we forget the finished and well sustained cha- 
racter of Guy Mannering himself—-the scholar, the soldier, anc 
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the gentleman; nor that of farmer Dinmont, which exhibits so 
much of the exquisite gayety, and genuine humour of Addison. 
The narrative opens with a scene in one of the mést roman- 
tic parts of Scotland, in the comfortless and dreary month of No- 
vember. A young Oxonidn is represented as benighted near the 
castle of Ellangowan. He had spent the day in sketching some of 
the romantic views in the neighbourhood; after much fruitless 
wandering in search of a place where he may pass the night, he 
meets with a guide, who conducts him to the castle of Ellan- 
¢owan: here he is hospitably received by Bertram, laird of Ellan- 
gowan, of whose ancestors a very particular account is given. 
Bertram is represented as a man of easy temper, and plain under 
standing, with some originalities of character. Here he finds 
Domine Sampson, a sort of clerk in the family, and Meg Merri- 
lies, a gipsey, who has a very important share assigned her in the 
comic, as well as tragic parts of this fiction. It happened that 
the arrival of the stranger was cotemporary with the birth of the 
young laird of Ellangowan. Guy Mannering, the young stranger, 
is deeply versed in the science of judicial astrology, and at the in- 
stance of the laird, half serious and half in jest, he proceeds to 
calculate the nativity of Bertram’s first-born. The result of his 
investigation is, that three periods would be particularly hazard- 
ous to him—his fifth—his tenth—and his twenty-first year. The 
prediction is scaled, enclosed in a velvet bag, and suspended 
around the neck of the infant, with an injunction not to open it 
until the boy should have completed his fifth year. Guy Man- 
nering then retires from the scene, and we see no more of him, 
until twenty-one years afteryard, when he appears again in Scot- 
land, near the scene of Ellangowan castle. In the mean time, a 
variety of fortune happens to the Ellangowan family; the young 
heir is consigned to the care of Domine Sampson, as his tutor; 
the laird himself is stimulated, by a petty ambition, to mix in po- 
litics, and obtains a share in the magistracy, with the honours of 
which he is so intoxicated, that he quite forgets his former cha- 
racter, and, in his zeal for justice, tyrannises over the poor whom 


he had formerly protected. A small colony of gipseys had settled 
on the estate of Ellangowan, who, whilst they were protected by 
che laird, abstained Som their predatory habits, and repaid his 
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kindness by the most devoted fidelity to his person and family. It 
happened, however, that a quarrel arose between these poor peo- 
ple and their laird, and a troop of sheriff’s officers is commission- 
ed to dislodge them from their hovels at Derncleugh. This event 
is followed by the death of Kennedy, a custom-house officer and 
retainer of Bertram’s, and the disappearance of the young heir an 
she very day that Guy Mannering predicted would be fatal to him. 
The body of Kennedy is found murdered, but no intelligence can 
be obtained, from the most dibirent search, concerning the child 

The gipseys and the smugglers who infested the coast, are im 

mediately thought of as the perpetrators of the deed. The fathe: 
is inconsolable for the loss of his son, and his wife, who was preg- 
nant, is seized with the pains of premature labour, and the unhap- 
py Bertram, at one and the same moment, is made a widower and 
the father of an infant daughter. 

By his own improvidence, combined with the arts of Glossin, 
one of those pettifogging scoundrels who are suffered to disgrace 
the science of the law, whom he himself had raised from obseu- 
rity, Bertram is involved in pecuniary difficultics. The estate ai 
Ellangowan is sold to discharge his debts, and Glossin, who is a 
principal creditor, purchases it. ‘he old laird, overcome by af- 
fliction, decrepitude, and disease, and indignant at the baseness and 
ingratitude of Glossin, who had the effrontery to present himself 
to him at this crisis, sinks under the burden, and expires in the 
arms of his daughter. About this time, Guy Mannering re-ap- 
pears in Scotland, where we find him writing the following letter 
to his friend Arthur Mervyn: 

“ And now, why will you still upbraid me with my melan- 
choly, Meryyn?—Do you think, after the lapse of twenty-five 
years, battles, wounds, imprisonment, misfortunes of every de- 
seription, I can be still the same lively unbroken Guy Mannering, 
who climbed Skiddaw with you, or shot grouse upon Crossfell? 
That you, who have remained im the bosém of domestic happiness; 
experience little change; that your step is as light, and your fancy 
as full of sunshine, is a blessed effect of health and temperament, 
€o-operating with content and a smooth current down the course 
of life. But my career has been one of difficulties, and doubts, and 
ertors. From my infancy I have been the sport of accident, anc 
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though the wind has often borne me into harbour, it has sel- 
dom been into that which the pifot destined. Let me recall to 
you—but the task must be brief—-the odd and wayward fates of 
my youth, and the misfortunes of my manhood. 

“ The former, you will say, had nothing very appalling. All 
was not for the best; but all was tolerable. My father, the eldest 
son of an ancient but reduced family, left me with little, save the 
name of the head of the house, to the protection of his more for- 





tunate brothers. They were so fond of me, that they almost quar- 
relled abaut me. My uncle, the bishop, would have had me in 
orders, and offered me a living—my uncle, the merchant, would 
have put me into a counting-house, and proposed to give me a 
share in the thriving concern of Mannering and Marshal, in Lom- 
bard street--So, between these two stools, or rather these two 
soft, easy, well-stuffed chairs of divinity and commerce, my un- 
fortunate person slipped down and pitched upon a dragoonr saddle. 
Again, the bishop wished me to marry the niece and heiress of the 
dean of Lincoln; and my uncle, the alderman, proposed to me the 
only daughter of old Sloethorn, the great wine-merchant, rich 
enough to play at spancounter with moidores, and make thread- 
papers of bank notes—-and somehow [I slipped my neck out of 
both nooses, and married-—poor—poor Sophia Wellwood. 

‘ You will say, my military career in India, when I followed 
my regiment there, should have given me some satisfaction, and 
so it assuredly has. You will remind me also, that if I disap 
pointed the hopes of my guardians, I did not incur their displea. 
sure-—that the bishop, at his death, bequeathed me his blessing, 
his manuscript sermons, and a curious portfolio, containing the 
heads of eminent divines of the church of England; and that my 
uncle, sir Paul Mannering, Jeft me sole heir and executor to his 
large fortune. Yet all this availeth me nothing—-I told you I had 
that upon my mind which I should carry to my grave with me, a 
perpetual aloes in the draught of existence. I will tell youthe cause 
more in detail, than I had the heart to do while under your hospi- 
table roof. You will often hear it mentioned, and perhaps with 
different and unfounded circumstances. I will, therefore, speak 
it out, and let the event itself, and the sentiments of melancholy 
with which it has impressed me, never again be subject of dis: 


cussjon betwetn us. 
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“ Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. She was 
as innocent as gay; but, unfortunately for us both, as gay as inno- 
cent. My own manners were partly formed by studies I had for- 
saken, and habits of seclusion, not quite consistent with my situa- 
tion as commandant of a regiment, in a country where universal 
hospitality is offered and expected by every settler claiming the 
rank of a gentleman. In a moment of peculiar pressure, (you 
know how hard we were sometimes run to obtain white faces to 
countenance our line of battle) a young man, named Brown, join- 
ed our regiment as a volunteer, and, finding the military duty more 
to his fancy than commerce, in which he had been engaged, re- 
mained with us as a cadet.—Let me do my unhappy victim jus- 
tice—he behaved with such gallantry on every occasion that of- 
fered, that the first vacant commission was considered as his due. 
I was absent for some weeks upon a distant expedition;—when I 
returned, I found this young fellow established quite as the friend 
of the house, and habitual attendant of my wife and daughter. It 
was an arrangement which displeased me in many particulars? 
though no objection could be made to his manners or character— 
Yet I might have been reconciled to his familiarity in my family, 
but for the suggestions of another. If you read over—what I ne- 
ver dare open——the play of Othello, you will have some idea of 
what followed—I mean of my motives—my actions, thank God! 
were less reprehensible. There was another cadet ambitious of 
the vacant situation. He called my attention to what he led me 
to term coquetry between my wife and this young man. Sophia, 
was virtuous, but proud of her virtue; and, irritated by my jea- 
lousy, she was so imprudent as to press and encourage an intima- 
cy which she saw I disapproved and regarded with suspicion. Be- 
tween Brown and me there existed a sort of internal dislike. He 
made an effort er two to overcome my prejudice; but, prepossess- 
ed as I was, I placed them to a wrong motive. Feeling himself 
repulsed, and with scorn, he desisted; and, as he was without fa- 
mily and friends, he was naturally more watchful of the deport- 
ment of one who had both. 

‘‘ Itis odd, with what torture I write this letter. I feel in- 
clined, nevertheless, to protract the operation, just as if my doing 
VOL. 
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so could put off the catastrophe .which has long embittered my 
life. But it must be told, and it shall be told briefly. 

“ My wife, though no longer young, was still eminently 
handsome, and—let me say thus far in my own justification—she 
was fond of being thought so. I am repeating what I said be- 
fore—In a word, of her virtue I never entertained a doubt; but, 
pushed on by the artful suggestions of Archer, I thought she 
cared little for my peace of mind, and that the young fellow, 
Brown, paid his attentions in my despite, and in defiance of me. 
He perhaps considered me, on his part, as an oppressive aristo- 
cratic man, who made my rank in society, and in the army, the 
means of gailing those whom circumstances placed beneath me: 
and if he discovered my silly jealousy, he probably considered 
the fretting me in that sore point of my character, as one means 
of avenging the petty indignities to which I had it in my powe1 
to subject him. Yet an acute friend of mine gave a more harm- 
less, or at least a less offensive, construction to his intentions, 
which he conceived to be meant for my daughter Julia, though 
immediately addressed to propitiate the influence of her mother. 
This could have been no very flattering or pleasing enterprise on 
the part of an obscure and nameless young man; but I could not 
have been offended at this folly as I was at the higher degree of 
presumption I suspected. Offended, however, I was, in a mortad 








degree. 

“ A very slight spark will kindle a flame, where every thing 
lies open to catch it. I have absolutely forgot the proximate 
cause of quarrel, but it was some trifle which occurred at the 
card-table, which occasioned high words and a challenge. We 
met in the morning beyond the walls and esplanade of the fortress, 
which I then commanded, un the frontiers of the settlement. This 
was arranged for Brown’s safety, had he escaped. I almost wish 
he had, though at my own expense; but he fell by the first fire. 
We strove to assist him, but some of these Looties, a species of 
native banditti, who were always on the watch for prey, poured 
in uponus. Archer and I gained our horses with difficulty, and 
cut our way through them alter a hard conflict, in the course of 
which he received some desperate wounds. ‘To complete the mis- 
fortunes of this miserable day, my wife, who suspected the design 
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with which I left the fortress, had ordered her palanquin to follow 


me, and was alarmed and almost made prisoner by another troop 


of these plunderers. She was quickly released by a party of our 


eavalry; but I cannot disguise from myself, that the incidents of 


this fatal morning gave a severe shock to health already delicate. 


The confession of Archer, who thought himself dying, that he had 


invented some circumstances, and, for his purposes, put the worst 


constructfon upon others; and the full explanation and exchange 


of forgiveness, which this produced, could not check the progress 


of her disorder. She died within about eight months after this in- 


cident, bequeathing me only the girl, of whom Mrs. Mervyn is so 


good as to undertake the temporary charge. Julia was also ex- 


tremely ill, so much so, that I was induced tothrow up my com- 


mand and return to Europe, where her native air, time, and the 


novelty of the scenes around her, have contributed to dissipate her 


dejection, and restore her health. 


“ Now that you know my story, you will no longer ask me 


the reason of my melancholy, but permit me to brood upon it as I 


may. There is, surely, in the above narrative, enough to embitter, 


though not to poison, the chalice, which the fortune and fame you 


so often mention had prepared to regale my years of retirement. 


“ T could add circumstances, which our old tutor would have 


quoted as instances of day fatality—you would laugh were I to 


mention such particulars, especially as you know I put no faith in 


them. Yet, since I have come to the very house from which I now 


write, I have learned a singular coincidence, which, if I find it 


truly established by tolerable evidence, will serve us hereafter for 


subject of curious discussion. But I will spare you at present, as 
I expect a person to speak about a purchase of property now open 


in this part of the country. It is a place te which I have a foolish 


partiality, and I hope my purchasing may be convenient to those 
who are parting with it, as there is a plan for buying it under the 


value. 


My respectful compliments to Mrs. Mervyn, and I will 


trust you, though you boast to be so lively a young gentleman, to 
kiss Julia for me.—Adieu, dear Mervyn.—Thine ever, 


“ Guy MANNERING.” 


Mannering presents himself to the Bertram family in their dis- 


tress, and although his presence suspended the execution of Glos-~ 
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sin’s designs, an event of a domestic nature, which called him to 
England, suffered the villain to prosecute his plans unchecked, 
and to complete the ruin of the Ellangowan family. The cause 
of Guy Mannering’s visit to England, was this—Julia Mannering, 
his daughter, a girl of warm imagination and romantic cast of 
mind, had been detected in a love intrigue by Mervyn, in whose 
family she resided. Her lover was Brown, the young officer, with 
whom Mannering had had an affair of honour, and whom he had 
unjustly suspected of cherishing unholy feelings in regard to his 
wife. He removes his daughter into Scotland, to a place called 
W oodbeurne, and takes under his protection, the orphan, Lucy 
Bertram. Charles Hazlewood, the son of sir Robert Hazlewood, 
had long cherished a secret affection for Miss B., and was a frequent 
visitor at the house of Mannering. It happened in the month of No- 
vember, that while a small party, consisting of Julia M., Miss b., 
and young Hazlewood were amusing themselves with contem- 
plating the skaiters on a neighbouring lake, an ill-dressed man 
made his appearance, at the sight of whom Julia Mannering 
fainted away. Upon his approaching nearer, Hazlewood, who 
mistook him for a robber, presented a gun at him, and or- 
dered him to stand off. A scuffle ensued, in which the gun was 
accidentally discharged, and its contents were lodged in the shoul- 
der of young Hazlewood: but the assassinescapes. He is, how- 
ever, at last apprehended by Glossin, and proves to be no other than 
Brown, the lover of Julia Mannering, and the heir of Ellangowan. 
The appearance of young Bertram in Scotland, was mortal to the 
plans of Glossin; he has recourse to a ruffian, named Dirk Hat- 
teraick, a smuggler, who, as it now begins to appear, had mur- 
dered Kennedy; and, at the instigation of Glossin, had carried off 
the young heir of Ellangowan. The scheme concerted between 
Glossin and Hatteraick is this: Brown is to be confined through 


the management of Glossin, in the prison near the custom-house 
at Portanferry: the usual guard isto be drawn off under pretence of 
repelling an attack that was that night meditated on the house of 
sir Robert Hazlewood. Hatteraick, with a band of smugglers is 
to arrive, force the prison, and a second time to carry off the heir 
of Ellangowan. 
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in this attempt they are foiled by the arts of Meg Merrilies. 
Bertram has, however, another trial to undergo: the proofs of his 
identity with the child that was stolen, though clear, are not suffi- 
cient in a legal point of view. “ere occurs a difficulty, which it 
requires the interposition of Meg Merrilies to remove: she has 
obtained a promise from Bertram to obey and attend her, when- 
ever she shall call upon him. She now appears, and claims the 
fulfilment of his promise. He obeys her, and, accompanied by 
farmer Dinmont, is conducted by her to Warrock point, the scene 
of Kennedy’s murder—they enter a cavern, in which Dirk Hat- 
teraick lies concealed. They take their stand behind some brush- 
wood; and, upon the gipsy’s pronouncing the words, “ the hour 


3 


and the man is come,’”’ which was the signal for the assault, they 
rush upon him and secure his person, not, however, before the 
villain has time to sacrifice Meg Merrilies to his rage. The dy- 
ing confession of Meg Merrilies, the proofs that were obtained in 
consequence of the seisure of Dirk Hatteraick’s person, but above 
all, the small velvet bag containing the prediction, which is recog- 
nized by Guy Mannering, leave no doubt that Brown is the right- 
ful heir of Ellangowan. Glossin and Hatteraick are imprisoned, 
with strict orders to be kept apart. The jailor, however, is pre- 
vailed upon bya bribe, to admit Glossin into the cell of Hatte- 
raick, who murders him; and who, himself, shortly afterwards an- 
ticipates the course of justice, and perishes by his own hand in 
prison. 

Much as we think the effect of a work of this description de- 
pends upon its general execution, and not upon the merit of de- 
tached passages, we shall indulge the liberty of quoting some ex- 
tracts, which strike us as beautiful, and which, at the same time, 
may serve to fill up the outline, which we have imperfectly 
sketched. 

The following passage contains a lively description of the 
scenery around Ellangowan castle: 

“ If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had been pleas- 
ing by moonlight, it lost none of its beauty by the light of the 
morning sun. The land, even in the month of November, smiled 
under its influence. <A steep, but regular ascent, led from the 
terrace to the neighbouring eminence, and conducted Mannering 
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to the front of the old castle. It consisted of two massive round 
towers, projecting, deeply and darkly before a curtain, or flat 
wall, which united them, and thus protecting the main entrance 
that opened through a lofty arch into the inner court of the castle. 
The arms of the family, carved in freestone, frowned over the 
gateway, and the portal showed the spaces arranged by the archi- 
tect for lowering the port-cullis, and raising the draw-bridge. A 
rude farm-gate, made of young fir-trees nailed together, now 
formed the only safe-guard of this once formidable entrance. The 
esplanade in front of the castle commanded a noble prospect. 

“ The dreary scene of desolation, through which Mannering’s 
road had lain on the preceding evening, was excluded from the 
view by some rising grounds, and the landscapes showed a pleas- 
ing alternation of hill and dale, intersected by a river, which was in 
some places visible, and hidden in others, where it rolled betwixt 
deep and wooded banks. ‘The spire of a church, and the appear- 
ance of some houses, indicated the situation of a village at the 
place where the stream had its junction with the ocean. The 
vales seemed well cultivated, the little enclosures into which they 
were divided, skirting the bottom of the hills, and sometimes car- 
rying their lines of straggling hedge-rows a little way up the as- 
cent. Above these were green pastures, tenanted chiefly by herds 
of black cattle, then the staple commodity of the country, whose 
distant low gave no unpleasing animation to the landscape. The 
remoter hills were of a sterner character; and, at still greater dis- 
tance, swelled into mountains of dark heath, bordering the hori- 
zon with a screen, which gave a defined and limited boundary to 
the cultivated country, and adding, at the same time, the pleasing 
idea, that it was sequestered and solitary. The sea-coast, which 
Mannering now saw in its extent, corresponded in variety and 
beauty with the inland view. In some places it rose into tall rocks, 
frequently crowned with the ruins of old buildings, towers, or 
beacons, which, according to tradition, were placed within sight of 
each other, that, in times of invasion or civil war, they might com- 
municate by signal for mutual defence and protection. Ellan- 
gowan castle was by far the most extensive and important of these 
ruins, and asserted, from size and situation, the superiority which 
its founders were said once to have possessed among the chiefs 
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and nobles of the district. In other places, the shore was of a 
more gentle description, indented with small bays, where the land 
sloped smoothly down, or sent into the sea promontories covered 
with wood.” 


The account of the search that is made for Kennedy and the 
heir, and of the scene at Warroch Point, is highly animated and 
pathetic: 


“ All-was now bustle at Ellangowan. ‘The laird and his ser- 
vants, male and female, hastened to the wood of Warroch. The 
tenants and cottagers in the neighbourhood lent their assistance, 
partly out of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned to 
search the sea-shore, which, on the other side of the point, rose 
into high and indented rocks. A vague suspicion was entertained, 
though too horrible to be expressed, that the child might have 
fallen from one of these cliffs. 

“ The evening had begun to close when the parties entered the 
wood, and dispersed different ways in quest of the boy and his 
companion. The darkening of the atmosphere, and the hoarse 
sighs of the November wind through the naked trees, the rustling 
of the withered leaves which strewed the glades, the repeated 
halloos of the different parties, which often drew them together 
in expectation of meeting the objects of their search, gave a cast 
of dismal sublimity to the scene. 

“ At length, after a minute and fruitless investigation through 
the wood, the searchers began to draw together into one body and 
to compare notes. The agony of the father grew beyond con- 
cealment, yet it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor.— 
‘ Would to God I had died for him!’ the affectionate creature re- 
peated in notes of the deepest distress. Those who were less in- 
terested, rushed into a tumultuary discussion of chances and pos- 
sibilities. Each gave his opinion, and each was alternately sway- 
ed by that of the others. Some thought the objects of their search 
had gone aboard the sloop; some that they had gone to a village 
three miles distance; some whispered they might have been on 
board the lugger, a few planks and beams of which the tide now 
drifted ashore. 

“ At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, so loud, 
39 shrill, so piercing, so different fram every sound which the 
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woods had that day rung to, that nobody hesitated a moment to 
believe that it conveyed tidings, and tidings of dreadful import. 
All hurried to the place, and, venturing without scruple upon 
paths, which, at another time, they would have shuddered to look 
at, descended towards a cleft of the rock, where one boat’s crew 
was already landed. ‘ Here, sirs!—Here!—this way, for God’s 
sake!—this way! this way!’ was the reiterated cry. Ellangowan 
broke through the throng, which had already assembled at the 
fatal spot, and beheld the object of their terror. It was the dead 
body of Kennedy. At first sight he seemed to have perished by 
a fall from the rocks, which there rose in a precipice of a hun- 
dred feet above the beach. The corpse was lying half in, half out 
of the water; the advancing tide, raising the arm and stirring the 
clothes, had given it at some distance the appearance of motion, 
so that those who first discovered the body thought that life re- 
mained: but every spark had been long extinguished. 

“© ¢ My bairn! my bairn!’ cried the distracted father, ‘ where 
can he be?’—-A dozen mouths were opened to communicate hopes 
which no one felt.” 

It is impossible not to recognize in the following conversation, 
the quaint humour and honest simplicity of Scottish manners: 


‘ The landlady, now as eager to throw light upon the crimi- 
nal’s escape as she had formerly been desirous of withholding it, 
for the miscellaneous contents of the purse areued strongly to her 
mind, that all was not right—Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I say, now gave 
Glossin to understand, that her postilion and ostler had both seen 
the stranger upon the ice that day, when young Hazlewood was 
wounded. 

“ Our readers’ old acquaintance, Jock Jabos, was first sum- 
moned, and admitted frankly, that he had seen and conversed upon 
the ice that morning with a stranger, who, he understood, had 
lodged at the Gordon Arms the night before. 

«“ ¢ What turn did your conversation take!’ said Glossin. 

“¢Turnf—ou, we turned nae gate at a’, but just keepit 
Straight forward upon the ice like.’ 

“ ¢ Well, but what did ye speak about!’ 

“Qu, he just asked questions like ony stranger. 
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* ¢ But about what’ 
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“¢Qu, just about the folk that was playing at the curling, 
and about auld Jock Stevenson that was at the cock, and about 
the leddies, and sic like.’ 

«© ¢ What ladies? and what did he ask about them, Jock?’ 

“© ¢ What leddies? ou, it was Miss Jowlia Mannering and Miss 





Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu’ weel yoursell, Mr. Glossin—they 
were walking wi’ the young laird of Hazlewood upon the ice.’ 

* ¢ And what did you tell him about them?’ 

“¢ Tut, we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram of Ellan- 
eowan, that should ance have had a great estate in the country— 
and that was Miss Jowlia Mannering, that was to be married to 
voung Hazlewood—See as she was hinging on his arm—we just 
spoke about our country clashes like—he was a very frank man.’ 

“ ¢ Well, and what did he say in answer?’ 

“<¢Qu, he just stared at the young leddies very keen like, 
and asked if it was for certain that the marriage was to be between 
Miss Mannering and young Hazlewood—and I answered him that 
it was for positive and absolute certain, as I had an undoubted 
right to say sae—for my third cousin, Jean Claverse, (she’s a re- 
lation o’your ain, Mr. Glossin, you wad ken Jean lang syne?) she’s 
sib to the housekeeper at Woodbourne, and she’s tauld me mair 
nor ance that there was nacthing mair likely.’ 

«“ ¢ And what did the stranger say when you told him all this?’ 

“ ¢ Say? naething at a’—he just stared at them, as they walk- 
cd round the loch upon the ice, as if he could have eaten them, 
and he never took his e’e aff them, or said another word, though 
there was the finest fun amang the curlers ever was seen— 
and he turned round and gaed aff the loch by the kirk stile through 
W oodburne fir-plantings, and we saw nae mair o’ him” 

«Only think,’ said Mrs. Mac-Candlish, ‘ what a hard heart 
he maun hae had, to think o’ hurting the poor young gentleman 
before the leddy he was to be married te!’ 

‘© ¢Q, Mrs. Mac-Candlish,’ said Glossin, ‘ there’s been many 
cases such as that on the record—doubtless he was seeking re- 
venge, where it would be deepest and sweetest.’ 

“ ¢ God pity us!’ said Deacon Bearcliff, ‘ we’re puir crea- 
tures when left to oursells!—ay, he forgot wha said, * Vengeance 
is mine, and I will repay it.’ 
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“¢ Weel, aweel, sirs,’ said Jabos, whose hard-headed and 








uncultivated shrewdness seemed sometimes to start the game 
when others beat the bush—* Weel, wecl, ye may be a’ mista’en yet 
--UH never believe that a man would lay a plan to shoot another 
wi’ his ain gun. Lord help ye, I was the keeper’s assistant down 
at the Isle mysell, and Ill uphad it, the biggest man in Scotland 
shouldna take a gun frae me, or I had weized the slugs through 
him, though I’m but sic a little feckless body, fit for nacthing but 
the outside o’ a saddle, and the fore-end o’ a poschay—na, na, nae 
living man wad venture on that. Tl) wad my best buckskins, and 
they were new coft at Kirkcudbright fair, it’s becn a chance job 
after a’. Butif ye hae naething mair te say to me, I am thinking 
I maun gang and see my beasts fed’—and he departed accor- 
dingly. 

“ The ostler, who had accompanied him, gave evidence to 
the same purpose. He and Mrs. Mac-Candlish were then re- 
interrogated, whether Brown had no arms with him on that un- 
happy morning. ‘ None,’ they said, ¢ but an ordinary bit cutlass 
or hanger by his side.’ 

“ ¢ Now,’ said the deacon, taking Glossin by the button, (for, 
in considering this intricate subject, he had forgot Glossin’s new 
accession of rank)—‘ this is but doubtfu’ after a’, Maister Gil- 
bert-—for it was not sae dooms likely that he would go down into 
battle wi’ sic sma’ means.’ 

“ Glossin extricated himself from the deacon’s grasp, and 
from the discussion, though not with rudeness; for it was his pre- 
sent interest to buy golden opinions from all sorts of people. He 
inquired the price of tea and sugar, and spoke of providing him- 
self for the year; he gave Mrs. Mac-Candlish directions to have 
a handsome entertainment in readiness for a party of five friends, 
whom he intended to invite to dine with him at the Gordon-Arms 
next Saturday week; and, lastly, he gave a half crown to Jock 
Jabos, whom the ostler had deputed to hold his steed. 

“¢ Weel,’ said the deacon to Mrs. Mac-Candlish, as he ac- 
cepted her offer of a glass of bitters at the bar, ¢ the deil’s no sat 


ill as he’sca’d. It’s pleasant to see a gentleman pay the regaré 
to the Business 0’ the country that Mr. Glossin does.’ 
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“ ¢ Ay, ’deed is’t, deacon,’ answered the landlady; ‘ and yet 





I wonder our gentry leave their ain wark to the like o’ him.— 
But as lang as siller’s current, deacon, folk manna look ower 
nicely at what king’s head’s on’t.’ 

«¢JI doubt Glossin will prove but shand after a’, mistress, 
said Jabos, as he passed through the little lobby beside the bar; 
‘ but this is a gude half crown ony way.’ ” 


We hope we have not so much intruded on the paticnce of 
our readers, as to render it necessary to apologize for the follow- 
ing’ quotation, which we insert as a further specimen of genuine 
humour and unaffected description. It is an account of the fu- 
neral honours of Mrs. Margaret Bertram. 

“ Mrs. Margaret Bertram was unfortunately one of thosc, 
whose good qualities had attached no general friendship. She 
had no near relations who might have mourned from natural at- 
fection, and, therefore, her funeral exhibited merely the exterior 
trappings of sorrow. 

“ Mannering, therefore, stood among this lugubrious com- 
pany of cousins in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth degree, com- 
posing his countenance to the decent solemnity of all who were 
around him, and looking as much concerned upon Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram’s account, as if the deceased lady of Sjngleside had been 
his own sister or mother. After a deep and awful pause, the 
company began to talk aside—under their breaths, however, and 
as if in the chamber ofa dying person. ‘ Our poor friend,’ sajd 
one grave gentleman, scarcely opening his mouth, for fear of de- 
ranging the necessary solemnity of his features, and sliding his 
whisper frem between his lips, which were as little unclosed as 
possible,—‘ Our poor friend has died well to pass in the world.’ 

«Nae doubt,’ answered the person addressed with half- 
closed eyes, * poor Mrs. Margaret was ay careful of the gear.’ 

“ ¢ Any news to-day, colonel Mannering?’ said one of the gen- 
tlemen, whom he had dined with the day before, but in a tone 
which might, for its impressive gravity, have communicated the 
death of his whole generation. 

“ ¢ Nothing particular, I believe, sir,’*said Mannering, in the 
cadence which was. he observed, appropriated to the house of 
mourning. 
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“ ¢J understand,’ continued the first speaker, emphatically 
and with the air of one who is well informed; ‘1 understand there 
is a settlement’ 

«© ¢ And what does little Jenny Gibson get?’ 

“© ¢ A hundred, and the auld repeater.’ 

“¢¢ That’s but sma’ gear, puir thing; she had a sair time o't 
with the auld leddy. But it’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoon.’ 

“ ¢T am afraid,’ said the politician, who was by Mannering, 





‘ we have not done with your old friend Tippoo Saib yet—I doubt 
he’ll give the Company more plague; and I am told, but you’l! 
know for certain, that East India stock is not rising.’ 

“ ¢ T trust it will sir, soon.’ 

“¢ Mrs. Margaret,’ said another person, mingling in the con- 
versation, ‘ had some India bonds. I know that, for I drew the 
interest for her—it would be desirable now for the trustees and le- 
gatees to have the colonel’s advice about the time and mode of 
converting them into money. [Tor my part I think—But there’s 
Mr. Mortcloke to tell us they are gaun to lift.—Mr. Mortcloke, 
the undertaker, did accordingly, with a visage of professional 
length and most grievous solemnity, distribute among the pall- 
bearers little cards, assigning their respective situations in at- 
tendance upon the coflin. As this precedence is supposed to be 
regulated by propinquity to the defunct, the undertaker, however 
skilful a master of these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape 
giving some offence. To be related to Mrs. Bertram, was to be 
of kin to the lands of Singleside, and was a propinquity of which 
each relative present, at that moment, was particularly jealous. 
Some murmurs there were upon the occasion, and our friend 
Dinmont gave more open offence, being unable either to repress 
his discontent, or to utter it in the key properly modulated 
to the solemnity. ‘I think ye might hae at least given me 
a leg o’ her to carry,’ he exclaimed, in a voice considerably louder 
than propriety admitted; ‘ God! an it had nae been for the rigs 0’ 
land, I would hae got her a’ to carry mysell, for as mony gentles 
as are here.’—A score of frowning and reproving brows were 
bent upon the unappalled yeoman, who, having given vent to his 
displeasure, stalked sturdily down stairs with the rest of the com- 


pany, totally disregarding the censures of those whom his remark 
had scandalized. 
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“ And then the funeral pomp set forth; saulies with their ba- 
tons, and gumphions of tarnished white crape, in honour of the 
well-preserved maiden fame of Mrs. Margaret Bertram. Six 
starved horses, themselves the very emblems of mortality, well 
cloaked and plumed, lugging along the hearse with its dismal em- 
blazonry, crept in slow state towards the place of interment, 
preceded by Jamie Duff, an idiot, who, with weepers and cravat 
made of white paper, attended upon every funeral, and followed 
by six mourning coaches, filled with the company. Many of these 
now gave more free loose to their tongues, and discussed with un- 
restrained earnestness the amount of the succession, and the pro- 
bability of its destination. The principal expectants, however, 
kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed to express hopes which 
might prove fallacious; and the agent, or man of business, who 
alone knew exactly how matters stood, maintained a countenance 
of mysterious importance, as if determined to preserve the full 
interest of anxiety and suspense. 

“ At length they arrived at the church-yard gates, and from 
thence, amid the gaping of some dozen of idle women with in- 
fants in their arms, and accompanied by some twenty children who 
ran gambolling and screaming alongside of the sable procession, 
they finally arrived at the burial-place of the Singleside family. 
This was a square enclosure, guarded on one side by a veteran 
angel, without a nose, and having only one wing, who had the 
merit of having maintained his post for a century, while his com- 
vade cherub, who had stood centinel on the corresponding pedes- 
tal, lay a broken trunk among the hemlock, burdock, and nettles, 
which grew in gigantic luxuriance around the walls of the mau- 
soleum. <A moss-grown and broken inscription informed the rea- 
der, that in the year 1650, captain Andrew Bertram, first of Sin- 
gleside, descended of the very ancient and honourable house of 
illangowan, had caused this monument to be erected for himself 
and his descendants. A reasonable number of scythes and hour- 


glasses, and death’s heads, and cross bones, garnished the follow- 


ing sprig of sepuichral poetry to the memory of the founder of the 
mausoleum: 


Nathaniel’s heart, Bezaleel’s hand, 
If ever any had, 

These boldly do T say had he, 

Who lieth in this bed. 
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« ¢J understand,’ continued the first speaker, emphatically 
and with the air of one who is well informed; ‘1 understand there 
is a settlement’ 
«© ¢ And what does little Jenny Gibson get?’ 
“ ¢ A hundred, and the auld repeater.’ 





“ ¢ That’s but sma’ gear, puir thing; she had a sair time ot 
with the auld leddy. But it’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoon.’ 

“¢] am afraid,’ said the politician, who was by Mannering, 
‘ we have not done with your old friend Tippoo Saib yet—I doubt 
he’ll give the Company more plague; and I am told, but you’l! 
know for certain, that East India stock is not rising.’ 

“ ¢ T trust it will sir, soon.’ 

“¢ Mrs. Margaret,’ said another person, mingling in the con- 
versation, * had some India bonds. I know that, for I drew the 
interest for her—it would be desirable now for the trustees and le- 
gatees to have the colonel’s advice about the time and mode of 
converting them into money. For my part I think—But there's 
Mr. Mortcloke to tell us they are gaun to lift..——-Mr. Mortcloke, 
the undertaker, did accordingly, with a visage of professional 
length and most grievous solemnity, distribute among the pall- 
bearers little cards, assigning their respective situations in at- 
tendance upon the coffin. As this precedence is supposed to be 
regulated by propingquity to the defunct, the undertaker, however 
skilful a master of these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape 
giving some offence. To be related to Mrs. Bertram, was to be 
of kin to the lands of Singleside, and was a propinquity of which 
each relative present, at that moment, was particularly jealous. 
Some murmurs there were upon the occasion, and our friend 
Dinmont gave more open offence, being unable either to repress 
his discontent, or to utter it in the key properly modulated 
to the solemnity. ‘I think ye might hae at least given me 


a leg o’ her to carry,’ he exclaimed, in a voice considerably louder 


than propriety admitted; ‘ God! an it had nae been for the rigs o’ 
land, I would hae got her a’ to carry mysell, for as mony gentles 
as are here.’—A score of frowning and reproving brows were 
bent upon the unappalled yeoman, who, having given vent to his 
displeasure, stalked sturdily down stairs with the rest of the com- 
pany, totally disregarding the censures of those whom his remark 
had scandalized. 
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“ And then the funeral pomp set forth; saulies with their ba- 
tons, and gumphions of tarnished white crape, in honour of the 
well-preserved maiden fame of Mrs. Margaret Bertram. Six 
starved horses, themselves the very emblems of mortality, well 
cloaked and plumed, lugging along the hearse with its dismal em- 
blazonry, crept in slow state towards the place of interment, 
preceded by Jamie Duff, an idiot, who, with weepers and cravat 
made of white paper, attended upon every funeral, and followed 
by six mourning coaches, filled with the company. Many of these 
now gave more free loose to their tongues, and discussed with un- 
restrained earnestness the amount of the succession, and the pro- 
hability of its destination. The principal expectants, however, 
kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed to express hopes which 
might prove fallacious; and the agent, or man of business, who 
alone knew exactly how matters stood, maintained a countenance 
of mysterious importance, as if determined to preserve the full 
interest of anxiety and suspense. 

“ At length they arrived at the church-yard gates, and from 
thence, amid the gaping of some dozen of idle women with in- 
{ants in their arms, and accompanied by some twenty children who 
ran gambolling and screaming alongside of the sable procession, 
they finally arrived at the burial-place of the Singleside family. 
This was a square enclosure, guarded on one side by a veteran 
angel, without a nose, and having only one wing, who had the 
merit of having maintained his post for a century, while his com- 
rade cherub, who had stood centinel on the corresponding pedes- 
tal, lay a broken trunk among the hemlock, burdock, and nettles, 
which grew in gigantic luxuriance around the walls of the mau- 
soleum. <A moss-grown and broken inscription informed the rea- 
der, that in the year 1650, captain Andrew Bertram, first of Sin- 
gleside, descended of the very ancient and honourable house of 
iSllangowan, had caused this monument.to be erected for himself 
and his descendants. A reasonable number of scythes and hour- 
glasses, and death’s heads, and cross bones, garnished the follow- 
ing sprig of sepuichral poetry to the memory of the founder of the 
mausoleum: 

Nathaniel’s heart, Bezaleel’s hand, 
If ever any had, 


These boldly do T say had he, 
Who lieth in this bed. 
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‘ Here then, amid the deep black fat loam into which her an- 
cestors were now resolved, they deposited the body of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bertram; and, like soldiers returning from a military fune- 
ral, the nearest relations who might be interested in the settle- 
ments of the lady, urged the dog-cattle of the hackney coaches to 
all the speed of which they were capable, in order to put an end 
to further suspense on that interesting topic.” 

We wish we had room for the exquisite picture that is drawn 
of the reading of the will, and of the emotions which it produced 
on the surrounding group, a subject which might have afforded an 
ample field for the genius of Hogarth. 

This novel is not without faults. ‘The story of the little vel- 
vet bag, worn about the neck of the infant, and which is so mira- 
culously preserved, is a clumsy contrivance to help out the com- 
pletion of the story. The character of Domine Sampson is over: 
drawn, and borders too much on low farce and caricature: 


‘“* Dans ce sac ridicule ou seapin s’invelope, 


Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misanthrope.”— Boileau. 


Many will object to the horoscope of the astrologer, and the 
charm of Meg Merrilies. The exact coincidence between the 
prophecies and the events, is calculated to have a mischievous 
tendency in weak minds. The misfortunes by which young E1- 
langowan was persecuted, might have happened without his nati- 
vity being cast, anda tacit approbation being given of an explo- 
ded doctrine, which is not less ridiculous than Redheiffer’s ferpe- 


tual motion. 


Lucas’s New General Atlas. Bound in Russia and coloured, § 16; ditto, 
plain, $ 12. 

Tus collection is composed of maps, which have been se- 
lected from the most recent and approved authorities. The lines 
are delineated in an accurate manner, and the various divisions 
are coloured with taste. To the ordinary acquisitions of the book- 
seller, the publisher of this Atlas may boast with the artist, ed to 
anche sono piittore, as he has manifested in his very judicious com- 
pilation of instructions in “ The art of colouring,” &c., and the 
present volume will not detract from his fancy or his judgment. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A Song. 


Avrora now opens the portals of day, 
And her earliest beams on the mountain tops burn; 
The blithe feather’d songsters their plumage array, 
And pipe their shrill anthems to hail her return. 
Awake, then, Maria—thy pillow resign, 
lor thy garden retreat, where the sweetbriers twine, 
Where the incense of morn wakes the sighs of the groye, 
And the branches ring loud with the music of Love. 


Boon Nature at eve weeps the parting of day, 
As the heart-stricken maid when her love disappears; 
But her countenance brightens with morning’s first ray, 
And to greet his returning, she smiles through her tears: 
Oh, haste while those tear-drops are fragrant and brigtit. 
And gild with their lustre that smile of delight; 
O haste to the bow’r, ere the god of the day, 
With the warmth of a lover shall kiss them away. 


The brier-rose is sweetest when moisten’d with dew, 
The lily is fairest that opes with the dawn; 
_ And beauty is brightest and loveliest too, 
When fann’d by the breeze from the dew-sprinkled lawn. 
Then chase the soft dreams that endear thy repose, 
Come riyal the lily amd vie with the rose; 
Tn the full bloom of beauty, Maria shall reign, 
The pride of the valley--the queen of the plain. 


AVhat form glides so swiftly yon shrub-trees among, 
Through the thick-woven branches, but partially seen! 
What foot trips so lightly yon alley along, 
Half conceal’d by the border of box-wood between? 
"Tis Maria—ye warblers a livelier song— 
Breathe softer, ye zephyrs, the woodbines among— 
Ye opening blossoms expand all your charms, 
And welcome—«oh, welcome my loye to mf arm«.. 
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‘ Here then, amid the deep black fat loam into which her an- 
cestors were now resolved, they deposited the body of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bertram; and, like soldiers returning from a military fune- 
ral, the nearest relations who might be interested in the settle- 
ments of the lady, urged the dog-cattle of the hackney coaches to 
all the speed of which they were capable, in order to put an end 
to further suspense on that interesting: topic.” 

We wish we had room for the exquisite picture that is drawn 
of the reading of the will, and of the emotions which it produced 
on the surrounding group, a subject which might have afforded an 
ample field for the genius of Hogarth. 

This novel is not without faults. ‘The story of the little vel- 
vet bag, worn about the neck of the infant, and which is so mira- 
culously preserved, is a clumsy contrivance to help out the com- 
pletion of the story. The character of Domine Sampson is over: 
drawn, and borders too much on low farce and caricature: 


‘© Dans ce sac ridicule ou seapin s’invelope, 
Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misanthrope.”— Boileau. 


Many will object to the horoscope of the astrologer, and the 
charm of Meg Merrilies. The exact coincidence between the 


‘prophecies and the events, is calculated to have a mischievous 


tendency in weak minds. The misfortunes by which young EI- 
langowan was persecuted, might have happened without his nati- 
vity being cast, and a tacit approbation being given of an explo- 
ded doctrine, which is not less ridiculous than Redheiffer’s ferfe- 
tual motion. 


Lucas’s New General Atlas. Bound in Russia and coloured, § 16; ditto, 
plain, $ 12. 

Tuts collection is composed of maps, which have been se- 
lected from the most recent and approved authorities. ‘The lines 
are delineated in an accurate manner, and the various divisions 
are coloured with taste. To the ordinary acquisitions of the book- 
seller, the publisher of this Atlas may boast with the artist, ed io 
anche sono prittore, as he has manifested in his very judicious com- 
pilation of instructions in “ Zhe art of colouring,” &c., and the 
present volume will not detract from his fancy or his judgment. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A Song. 


Avrora now opens the portals of day, 
And her earliest beams on the mountain tops burn; 
The blithe feather’d songsters their plumage array, 
And pipe their shrill anthems to hail her return. 
Awake, then, Maria—thy pillow resign, 
For thy garden retreat, where the sweetbriers twine, 
Where the incense of morn wakes the sighs of the groye, 
And the branches ring loud with the music of Love. 


Boon Nature at eve weeps the parting of day, 
As the heart-stricken maid when her love disappears; 
But her countenance brightens with morning’s first ray, 
And to greet his returning, she smiles through her tears: 
Qh, haste while those tear-drops are fragrant and bright, 
And gild with their lustre that smile of delight; 
O haste to the bow’r, ere the god of the day, 
With the warmth of a lover shall kiss them away. 


The brier-rose is sweetest when moisten’d with dew. 
The lily is fairest that opes with the dawn; 


_ And beauty is brightest and loveliest too, 


When fann’d by the breeze from the dew-sprinkled lawn. 
Then chase the soft dreams that endear thy repose, 
Come riyal the lily amd vie with the rose; 
In the full bloom of beauty, Maria shall reign, 
The pride of the valley--the queen of the plain. 


AVhat form glides so swiftly yon shrub-trees among, 
Through the thick-woven branches, but partially seen: 
What foot trips so lightly yon alley along, 
Half conceal’d by the border of box-wood between® 
*Tis Maria—ye warblers a livelier song— 
Breathe softer, ye zephyrs, the woodbines among—- 
Ye opening blossoms expand all your charms, 
And welcome—soh, welcome my love to mf armis.. 
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Written upon hearing Miss ******* exclaim, “ Oh, my wretched hair!” some 
of its tresses having fallen over her eyes. ‘ 


oe 





in selye mai qual dea 
Chiome d’oro si fino all’aura sciolse?” —P’e tr 
“ Happy, happy, happy” hair! 
Flowing o’er a form so fair, 
Fair and lovely as the rose 
Midst the dews of morn that blows, 
With thy tresses shading eyes 
Where young Love enthroned lies— 
Fanning cheeks where lilies lay, 
And mingling blushes softly play. 
Near to lips with coral bright 
Hiding teeth of pearly white— 
Lips whose warm love-breathing sighs 
Might win a seraph from the skies— 
Guileless lips—Persuasion’s home! 
Who from them would ever roam? 
Wind around, oh, happy hair! 
4 And kiss the hand so kind and fair, 
That forms thy wavy circles light, 
And weaves thy braid and ringlets bright— 
And, round her temples twin’d with grace, 
Gives to adorn that angel face, 
Where sweetness, truth, and sense refin’d, 
Display th’ accomplish’d generous mind 
‘“ Happy, happy, happy” hair! 
Flowing o’er a form so fair, 





Fair and lovely as the rose 
Midst the dews of morn that blows. A 


TO A LADY, WHO GAVE HOPES OF TO-MORROW 
From the Greek. 


“ To-morrow.’ —This ¢o-morrow ne’er is seen, 
Habitual plea of dilatory spleen; 

‘lo me be kind to-day:—nor others give 

What I, to-morrew’s fool, shall ne’er receive. 

“« This evening.”’—~What’s a woman and evening? Years’ 
Evening that comes too late when beauty disappears. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MONUMENT QF WASHINGTON, 


Tue committee of both houses of the Massachusetts legislature, who had 
under consideration the subject of erecting a statue to the memory of genera! 
GrorcGe WASHINGTON, ask leave to report.— 

That they have bestowed all that attention on the object of their appoint- 
ment, which their limited time and means would afford; and although it ap- 
pears to your committee, that an offering of gratitude of the present age to fu- 
turity in erecting a statue or architectural monument to commemorate the 
great WASHINGTON, would have been more peculiarly the province of the na- 
tional government, yet, for reasons which are not well understood, or are here 
unnecessary to repeat, no effectual measures have hitherto been taken by them 
to effect this, so desirable an object. 

In one or two of the states, it is believed this subject has been attended to, 
and some emblem provided to perpetuate the fame of this great man: and in a 
recent instance, the legislature of one of the southern Atlantic states by their 
resolution and appropriation of a sum of money for the purpose, have borne hon- 
ourable testimony to the recollection of his virtues.* 

The committee further report, That the plan of erecting a monument to 
WASHINGTON, may be divided into two parts, cither a statue to be placed in 
some public building, or an architectural monument to be erected in some pub- 
lic place. 

A statue with suitable pedestal and accompaniments, might be estimated 
to cost from ten to fifteen thousand dollars, if it be attempted to execute in it 2 
manner worthy the object. 

The placing such a statue is attended with some difficulty: the severity of 
the winters in our climate, would be likely to injure a statue if constantly expos- 
ed to the weather without a covering. 

In Europe monumental statues erected to illustrious men, are deposited in 
churches or palaces, whose solid walls and durable construction make them en- 
dure for ages. 

A marble statue designed for perpetuity would be absurdly placed on a 
wooden floor, which might cramble under it in less than a century: this difficulty 
might be partially remedied, if such a statue should be placed in the centre of 
the state-house floor, by erecting under it a solid mass of stone-work, on whic! 
it might stand independent of the floor. 


* Some allusion is probably intended in this paragraph toa place called Baltimore in the 
state of Maryland, where some hundred thousands of dollars have been raised for this purpose, 
and where more has been done already than by all the other states put together. It is due to 
the memory of the lamented John Comegys of that city, to ascribe the merit of this enter- 
prize to his zeal and his perseverance. His worthy associates are entitled te great praise for the 
share which they have taken in this project; but they will, we are certain, cheerfully concede 
to our deceased friend, the honour of having laid the foundation stone. md. P. ¥F, 
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184 TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








We have received a friendly expostulation from one of our cor- 
respondents, which deserves a public reply. From an expression 
in the review of the memorial on canal navigation, (p. 229, March 
1816) the writer complains that we should speak of the adminis- 
tration of Washington as one that devoted the whole of its time, 
&c. to the purposes of party, &c. We have been accustomed to 
view this illustrious man—THE FATHER of his couNTRY—as so 
infinitely exalted above all that we contemplate in history, that 
his name never occurs to us, in connection with any thing that re- 
lates to party matters. In his time parties were almost unknown, 
or, if any difference of opinion did prevail, it related to measures, 
and not men. All men,—with a few disgraceful and conspicuous 
exceptions—united to extol and bless his name. His soul was 
too sublime, his mind was too generous to stoop to party purposes: 
he was born for his country, and he fulfilled his high destiny. 
When Antalcides, the rhetorician, was asked to pronounce an 
eulogium on Hercules, he exclaimed “ on Hercules! who ever 
thought of blaming Hercules?” In amanner somewhat similar 
should we have spoken, if an exception of Washington’s name 
had been suggested, when this paragraph was sent to the press. 

Fhe remark is a general one, applicable to all governments, 
of mere human organization, that ever was or ever shall be insti- 
tuted. It is aimed at a spirit that animates every bosom, and 
will continue to exist while wealth is courted, power respected, 
poverty shunned, and weakness despised. But parties are strength- 
ened by acts of general utility as well as by those which produce a 
temporary advantage to individual cupidity. Great minds rely 
upon the former course, and little minds sometimes borrow a 
virtue which they do not possess. It is our desire to produce the 
effect, and the observation in question surely leaves it open to 
every reader to assign the cause according to his own judgment. 
We made a general assertion and protest against its application 
to any individual. 





